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TONGUE LASHING 


This is the time of year when tongue lashing is in vogue. It starts with Con- 
gress, new assemblies, the beginning of housecleaning and every other good 
American activity. Baseball managers are out tongue lashing their prospective 
teams, some housewives won’t give their husbands two minutes rest from carpet 
beating to cellar cleaning, and in the end law makers, families, baseball teams, 
and all the rest shake hands and go home happy in the thought that men are 
created equal, they can do what they please, until somebody stops them, and that 
America (and Pennsylvania) is still a good place to live in—even if we never get 
any more gasoline. 

But all this has no bearing on the subject at hand—only the title has. We’re 
thinking of the red hot, darting tongue lashing that our wildlife is subject to in the 
Spring of the year. We’re thinking of the farmer’s annual job of housecleaning 
(burning) his fields. We wonder if they know how useless it all is from the stand- 
point of agriculture—how terrible from the standpoint of wildlife—that burning flesh 
and bones of wild creatures destroyed—for nothing. If this so-called Spring house- 
cleaning of our landowners really helped to improve their pastures and woodlots it 
might be tolerated to some extent. But it doesn’t. Fires are set usually to improve 
woodlots and pastures, to clean out fencerows, to kill weed seeds, and to burn trash 
off the land. We can see some sense in the latter type of burning if the trash is 
carefully raked into one or two piles and burned while under control, or dumped 
in an old gully where it can provide cover for wildlife, and help stop erosion. 

But for the rest, we still think it is ridiculous. Experience and research, 
for that matter, have proved that pastures aren’t improved by fire. The grass may 
look a little greener during the first couple of growing days in the Spring, but 
think of the cost. All the organic matter on top of the soil and the partly decom- 
posed leaves, grass, etc., with which the soil is enriched is destroyed. Young tree 
seedlings and the mulch floor of woodlots are destroyed by fire. A good likeness 
unto this particular type of destruction was expressed in the “Iowa Conservationist” 
last year, which we quote: 

“Fire leaves our woodlots in a condition similar to a community of old or 
middle-aged people with no children. When the older people are gone, there is 
no one to take their place—when the old trees are gone there are no young trees 
to take their places. The destruction of this spongy mulch material on the ground 
of woodlots, plus the loss of the trees, causes soil erosion, especially if there is any 
slope to the land whatsoever.” 

But the woodlot fire, the grass fire aren’t always the stopping places. Many 
farmers burn regardless of time or place. Fires get out of control, sometimes out- 
buildings and even homes go; sometimes other people’s buildings and homes, not 
their own. Fires in fields near mountain areas may assume tremendous propor- 
tions and result in staggering losses of timber, wildlife, homes, even human lives. 


Don't let needless fires give our wildlife a “Spring tongue lashing." 





Photo by Delbert Batcheler 





This is a picture of LUNDEEN With a member of the U. S. Coast Guard, guarding a point on 
the Atlantic Coast. LUNDEEN was given to the Service by Mrs. Geraldine R. Dodge of Madison, 
New Jersey, whose Giralda Shepherds are so famous. Mrs. Dodge has enlisted a number of her 
dogs in addition to LUNDEEN, and is also breeding bitches for this vital war effort. 

Any readers of the GAME NEWS who can see their way clear to taking a bitch in whelp, and, 
either raising the puppies until they are weaned, or taking the puppies when they are weaned and 
raising them until they are a year old, should write to W. Newbold Ely, U.S.C.G.R., Ambler, 
Pennsylvania, stating which they can do, and how many dogs they can handle. All expenses 
will have to be borne by the person taking the bitch or the puppies, although many veterin- 
arians are patriotically donating their services. 
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& KH WITH THE BOYS IN THE SERVICE & B&B 


“I am sorry to hear Frank Crosby has 
been ill. Sure hope he is as good as new by 
now. Be sure to tell him I said hello. 

“No doubt you know Bob Lichtenberger is 
at Fort Custer, Michigan, at the O. C. S. 
School. He will sure make a fine officer. 
Brother Bob should graduate from there on 
January 15th if all goes well. 

“We had a very nice Christmas dinner. I 
received a lot of gifts. Just too much candy 
and cookies for my own good. The pack- 
ages are still coming in for the boys. I re- 
ceived one today that had been mailed on 
December 16. Guess that is service. 

“At present we cannot get any ammunition 
for the Cadets to shoot skeet, due to the 
change from brass base to steel. While we 
have the layoff we are fixing up the range. 
We have five ranges here and we are re- 
pairing them all. Giving them three coats 
of paint and I am doing it all alone as well 
as the repair, so you see I’m busy all the 
time. 

“Sure hate to think that I will have to 
spend my days here teaching Cadets. I am 
still the Tommy Gun and 45 pistol instruc- 
tor as well as skeet. You sure would be 
surprised just how many Pennsylvania 
Cadets that have never fired a gun. Some 
here now from Reading and vicinity. They 
are quite a group of boys. 

“There is no use for us to kid ourselves 
about this war as it is a young man’s war. 
If you think I am kidding you should see 
what the Cadets have to go through here. 

“Give my best to the boys and tell Leo 
I said put a line in the Game News to thank 
all our boys for sending me the Christmas 
cards. They sure did remember me on 
Christmas.”—Corporal J. L. Latimer, 431st 
S.E.F.T.S. Napier Field, Dothan, Alabama. 


“As you probably notice my address is 
changed somewhat. I finally ended up in 
the tropics, and like it better here than I 
expected. I’ve been in more uncomfortable 
places. 

“In digesting the contents of a recent is- 
sue of Outdoor Life magazine (and believe 
me I really ‘digest’ one of those scarce maga- 
zines now) I was pleased to find photos of 
the pheasant hatchery we visited last winter. 
I also found in another issue a Pennsylvania 
deer hunting story in which Bob Latimer’s 
name was mentioned—a story of the season 
of 41. It certainly makes one feel ‘right at 
home’ to stumble on to something like that. 
So far I noted one plant here that grows 
aplenty up there. When I was a kid we 
would use the juice of the berries to write 
with in place of ink.”—Pvt. Martin L. 
Shaffer, Co. B, 33d Inf., A.P.O. 870, c/o 
Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 


“Army life has been really swell. It re- 
minds me of the Game Commission Training 
School. Something new and different each 
day. 

“IT spent three weeks at my reception cen- 
ter. This was unusually long, but I got some 


good instruction which helped me here at * 


Camp. 
“I am in an infantry training battalion, a 





A. Clinton Ganster 


heavy weapons company. Have had bayonet, 
hand grenade, rifle and revolver instruction, 
plus many other phases of army work. We 
fired the M-1 (Garand) on the range. I had 
a 89 x 100, prone position 200 yards, slow 
fire. I was a coach and received a big thrill 
as I qualified all my men and was presented 
to the C. O. for my work. 

“We fired the 45 cal. revolver and I was 
high for the company, also coach. Missed 
up on my rapid fire. In the army you must 
come to raise pistol after each shot, and I 
was confused. I had a 164 x 200, 120 is 
qualifying. Was made Acting Corporal and 
squad leader. The army has been good to 
me—I am grateful. Am ‘Charge of Quarters’ 
today thus the time for writing. 

“The above all adds up to one thing: My 
past experience and training. Thanks to 
you and all responsible, the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission has made me a better 
soldier. 

“Weather has been marvelous. We have 
not lost more than a day in three weeks 
because of rain. It feels like November in 
Pennsylvania. 

“Regards and best wishes to you and all 
the boys in the field force.”—Pvt. Robert 
Parlaman, Officer Candidate Preparatory 
School, 40th Battalion, Camp Croft, South 
Carolina. 


“I am keeping up my end of the bargain 
by replying at the earliest possible moment 
to all letters I receive. You can’t imagine 
what a bang I get out of hearing from you 
swell guys at work. Wrote Johnny Hoover 
a few days ago. Thanks for sending the 
list of the boys in the service. We sure are 
scattered over the map. 

“Your Christmas party sure put our feeble 
attempt to shame. How come no venison 
at the dinner??? Can’t the boys hit ’em 
anymore or do you need that famous club 
formerly wielded by Bill Miller, civilian, 
now G. I. “Sarge Miller.” Gosh, when we 
all get back and someone lets out a bellow 
for “Sarge” we'll never know just which one 
he means. 

“Darn good idea that of getting the hunters 
to salvage their deerskins. Don’t need them 
hére but I suppose the boys in Alaska and 
similar places could use them. 

“I’ve told all the boys here about the 


hunting we have at home. Of course those 
of us fortunate to be from Pennsylvania 
don’t need to be told. But the thing that 
worries me is: How in the heck I can get 
them all those complimentary licenses I’ve 
been asked about??? 


“Looking forward to receiving the Game 
News and saying hello to all the gang, I re- 
main, your sun-kissed pal, Sgt. Robert D. 
McDowell, A.S.N., 33,011,498, Hq. Det. S.O.S., 
A.P.O. 625, c/o Postmaster, Miami, Florida.” 


“This being my turn at the “charge of 
quarters” assignment, what better time to 
dash off some correspondence? After my 
initial stay at Fort Meade early in October, 
I was sent directly back to my induction 
point, Greensburg. Being listed “limited 
service” because of my bum arm, there 
seems little in store for me in the way of 
the wanted action. Guess I am getting one 
big break, since it must be this kind of 
work, being placed so near my home. Was 
on recruiting work until that folded up 
recently. Now I am with the “traffic” group 
at this induction station, routing inductees, 
securing transportation, taking them to meals 
while here and arranging for their meals 
enroute, etc. Not toe bad. 

“The Major had me doing considerable 
public speaking for the post, and represent- 
ing it at various functions. Now we are 
recruiting WAAC people! Woe is me—I 
fear hinted assignments to talk to women’s 
clubs, etc. On order, I dood it, however.” 
—P.F.C. R. D. Reed, PNG Armory, Greens- 
burg. 


“I have been here in the State of Kansas 
for three months, having been assigned to 
this Post at the time I finished Officers’ Can- 
didate School at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, 
on September 25. I am stationed at the 
Military Police Replacement Training Center 
as Company officer and instructor of one of 
the training battalions. The trainees as- 
signed to this center receive eleven weeks 
of basic Military Police training. My duties 
here keep me quite busy most of the time. 


“I wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my apprcciation to the employes of 
the Game Commission, for the many Christ- 
mas greetings which they sent me. Some- 
how it seems that Christmas greetings meant 
more to me this year than ever before.”— 
Lieut. David R. Titus, Compuny E, 27th Bat- 
talion, M.P.R.T.C., Fort Riley, Kansas. 


Within the past few weeks we were also 
glad to have calls from some of the boys 
fortunate enough to get home on furlough; 
for instance First Lieutenant James N. 
Morton who is still at Colorado Springs, and 
2d Lieutenant Robert Latimer, who by the 
way was married recently. “Clint” Ganster 
is now in the service, but we have not heard 
from him yet. Had letters from Dick Ger- 
stell and Gordon Krieble which we'll pass 
on next issue. They came too late for this 
one. 
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Many kinds of aquatic plants are relished by deer. 


The White Antler 


BAck at about the time when I was at 
my most impressionable age, deer 
stories flavored with a strong dash of the 
supernatural were extremely popular fare. 
Singularly, most of the yarns which I avidly 
devoured, usually had as their locale some 
abandoned lumber camp back in the rock 
ribbed fastnesses of wild mountain country. 

One of the most impressive stories was 
woven about a particularly sagacious and 
gifted buck and the dire consequences be- 
falling the unfortunate huntsman who 
brought him down. 

The “phantoms” were invariably albinos, 
but in this case the animal was a solid, 
glossy black with the exception of but one 
small part of its anatomy. You’ve doubt- 
lessly guessed it. Yes, its noble antlers 
were a chalky white. Furthermore, the 
Indians and the few bush whacky whites 
who had seen the magnificent creature con- 
sidered him big medicine. 

Naturally, those tall tales made their 
proper impression on what Mother termed 
“a too plastic mind;” her eternal plaint be- 
ing, “Will it ever jell?” 

On my first deer hunt I momentarily ex- 
pected a noble buck to step from behind 
most any tree and “disdainfully and ar- 
rogantly” stamp a mean hoof. Then, of 
course, I would go into my act and lay it 
low with a well directed slug. Didn’t the 
youthful nimrods or the equally efficient 
hawkeyed old timers always get their stags? 

However, after I had trudged the snow 
covered, perpendicular hills for the better 
part of a day without so much as seeing 
a single animal (and that’s all inclusive), 
my respect for the deer clan rose propor- 
tionately. 

That wholesome respect not only remained 
but increased with the passing years. In 
those five or six years that I hunted in my 
native heath, I saw plenty of deer but was 
never so fortunate as to get a shot. The 
only time I was presented with a real easy 


mark, I yelled to my companion who was 
some distance to the rear, pointed at the 
rapidly retreating animal and cried, “There 
he goes!” 

“Why didn’t you shoot?” breathlessly in- 
quired my companion when he finally caught 
up with me. 

My jaws dropped and I stared at him in 
blank amazement. “By golly, I forgot,” I 
finally managed. 

The scene changes. About a decade and 
a half ago I was on my first hunt in the 
Pennsylvania hills, a grouse hunt to be 
specific, in the vicinity of Kelletville in 
Forest County. 

To me that day was a revelation. 
never before seen so much small 


I had 


game. 


MARCH 


No, not even my native granite hills could 
boast of that much. On every hand we 
put up prodigious numbers of varying hare 
and grouse. For example, we flushed nine- 
teen of the latter in less than an hour. 

Upon starting out that morning my com- 
panion said we would see a lot of deer; 
that, indeed, the country was being over- 
run by the prolific animals at the expense 
of the smaller game. 

I admitted that I knew something of Penn- 
sylvania’s reputation as a deer state. 

Actually, however, in the course of that 
morning I failed to see a single one of those 
supposedly plentiful whitetails. At lunch 
time I voiced my complaint. 

“I thought you said that this country was 
lousy with deer?” I asked a little dryly, 
using his exact words. 

I won’t soon forget that moment. We 
were seated on a big windfall just below 
the brim of the flat top of one of those 
stupendous mountains which he _ unblush- 
ingly called a hill. 

My pardner had just lifted his Thermos 
and now paused with it half way to its 
destination. “It is,” he earnestly began. 
“Why, back in Buzzard Swamp—.” 


ed Buck 


He never finished the sentence. Up above 
us we heard the sudden crash of brush and 
two deer came tearing down toward us as 
if a troupe of banshees were at their heels. 


One of the frenzied animals, a_ sizable 
buck, seemed intent on running me down. 
Anyway, he was dead on the beam. 


We scrambled to our feet, wildly waved 
our arms to the accompaniment of loud 
whoops and succeeded in turning them. At 
that, the big fellow passed closely enough 
for me to plainly see the whites of his 
wildly rolling eyes. 

After they had passed well out of hearing, 
my companion uttered a single significant 
grunt and retrieved his botile. 





When really hungry, deer pay slight attention to intruders. 
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By N. R. Casille 


“Well, there was a couple,” I pronounced 
with what equanimity I could manage. 
The respite was brief. We had scarcely 
composed ourselves when there sounded an- 
other crash. Again we turned our eyes 
toward the plateau. This time there were 
five or six animals. They had cleared a 
thicket of hemlock and were now bouncing 
gracefully along through the comparatively 
open hardwoods. 


I said no more, but resolved on the spot 
that this would be the scene of my deer 
hunt come open season a couple of weeks 
thence. 

On the following week end I was one 
of a group of four bird hunters who spent 
the night in one of the still standing build- 
ings of an old lumber camp located a mile 
or two north of Buzzarl Swamp. We had 
been overtaken by darkness and came upon 
the doubtful shelter as we wandered more 
or less aimlessly over a considerable part 
of the country. Yeah, we finally broke 
down and admitted to each other that we 
were lost. 


I won’t go into the details of that cold 
night following a repast of roasted, un- 
seasoned “jackrabbit” as tough as seasoned 
hickory. Nor shall I ever forget the dif- 
ficulties of mastication that Chet Bauder 
experienced when he attempted to sink his 
new store teeth into a hunk of the tough, 
old hare. Anway, he had the good sense to 
finally succumb to the toothsome succulency 
of one of his two grouse. The rest of us 
stomached the hare so as to keep our 
grouse bags intact to take home. 

Next morning at daybreak when I stiffly 
stumbled from the cabin I quickly forgot 
the night’s discomforts. And no wonder, 
for the first thing that I spied was a bunch 
of eight or ten deer nervously trotting at 
the edge of the clearing. As near as I 
could determine, all were either does or 
anterless bucks, that is, all but one. That 
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Favorite haunts of the whitetail are never far from water. 


one was a buck that commanded insistent 
and immediate attention. 

No, he didn’t sport antlers like those of 
the Monarch of the Glen. Indeed, I could 
make out only eight points and the horns 
weren't especially heavy. But, mark you, 
that solitary buck positively looked black 
in the uncertain light. What's more, the 
symmetrical antlers were a ghostly white. 

And there you have it. At once a score 
of long forgotten memories piled in on me— 
phantom deer, albino bucks, the curse of 
killing one et al. Why, here in the flesh 
was the counterpart of that fictional phan- 
tom of long ago, he of the big medicine. 
I called the gang and we watched the regal 
animal for five fascinating minutes. 

That morning, after we headed off a 
searching party and calmed or appeased 
frantic or irate wives via long distance, we 
four resolved that we would return to the 





Bill Klee on watch near a deer pass. 


very spot and bag that unusual buck. Any- 
way, one of us would. 

So, there you have the background for 
this tale of the white antlered buck. 

In the meanwhile, the tales of Pennsyl- 
vania deer hunting with which I was re- 
galed plus the numbers of deer that I had 
already seen, tended to lower my guard. 
My companions made it all too obvious that 
most any one who could shoulder a gun 
(and that didn’t necessarily mean that he 
could use it), could bag his buck. They 
assured me that even city slickers who had 
never before seen a live deer, frequently 
returned with game. 

“Oh, now and then they'll pot a cow or 
even a bonafide hunter,” cheerfully added 
Chet as he shoved the last of the duffle into 
the car’s baggage compartment. Yes, we 
were all set to invade the deer country. 

That evening, the quartet consisting of 
George Short, Chet Bauder, Bill Klee and 
I was comfortably quartered on the first 
floor of that deserted structure that had so 
lately provided us with emergency shelter. 

Now that we could make a more leisurely 
inspection, it was easy to see that the build- 
ing (apparently having served as some sort 
of a storehouse), was in an excellent state 
of preservation notwithstanding its obvious 
age. 

The second floor, accessible via a squarish 
hole, seemed sound. Signs of woodmice and 
porcupine were plentiful, the latter doubt- 
lessly gaining access to the loft through the 
rear window, for the long departed sill of 
the latter would have nearly touched the 
overhanging top of a tree-covered boulder 
against which the cabin nestled. The other 
window was at the front of the room and 
overlooked the clearing. 

Before nightfall we explored the immedi- 
ate vicinity, saw a multitude of deer signs 
although there was no snow, and even saw 
several animals, all antlerless. 

From our very cabin door we could see 
the blinking lights and hear the distant 
roar of a continuous line of cars on the 
road running along the top of the most 


(Continued on page 24) 
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INCE the spring of 1939 various workers 

with the Pennsylvania Cooperative Wild- 
life Research Unit have checked the spring 
flight of migrating and breeding woodcocks 
in Centre and Huntingdon Counties, Penn- 
sylvania. This was done in an effort to de- 
termine trends in the breeding population 
going north after having gone through the 
shooting season and the vigors of winter. 
The birds suffered severe losses on the 
wintering grounds in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi during the winter of 1940. They have 
been recovering slowly however since that 
time. The information obtained in Centre 
and Huntingdon Counties was used along 
with information from other states by the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service in determin- 
ing length of shooting seasons. 


During the late summer and fall of 1942 
the writers decided to check closely the 
resident and migrating woodcocks in Centre 
County, Pennsylvania. It was thought that 
the information derived would throw more 
light on the degree of recovery from the 
1940 winter as well as provide the Penn- 
-ylvania Game Commission with information 
on dates that woodcocks migrate through 
central Pennsylvania. Such information 
would be of use in determining shooting 
season dates, bag limits, and length of shoot- 
ing season. 

The area in which the 1942 late summer 
and fall census work was conducted was the 
Bald Eagle Valley between Bellefonte and 
Tyrone. This area is approximately 30 miles 
long, much of which is used by breeding and 
migrating woodcocks. There are two main 


1Paper No. 40 from the Pennsylvania Coopera- 
tive Wildlife Research Unit, Fish and Wildlife 
Service (U. S. Department of The Interior), The 
Pennsylvania State College, the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, and the American Wildlife 
Institute cooperating. 

Authorized for publication.on December 30, 
1942, as Paper No. 1157 in the journal series of 
the Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


cover types in the area used by woodcocks. 
The alder bottom cover along the Bald Eagle 
Creek and the wild crab apple-hawthorne 
thicket cover on the mountain slopes. The 
acreage of the wild crab apple thicket cover 
type is much greater than the alder bottom 
type. 

The field work was begun August 21. 
Well-trained woodcock dogs were used to 
locate the birds. 

The birds located from August 21 to the 
middle of September were assumed to be 
resident birds. In the good hillside wild 
crab apple-hawthorne thickets there were 
about one bird to ten acres and in the bot- 
tom alder thickets there were about one 
bird to four acres. In some cases in both 
types it ran better or poorer. The above 
figures are considered to be average. Thus 
the area is a good breeding territory. 

The first signs of fall migration were noted 
September 15-16 when many birds moved 
out of the area. On the night of September 
16 there was an influx of birds into the val- 
ley. The good cover on the hillsides and 
bottoms averaged about one bird to 12 
acres. In small acreages the figures ran 
higher. This light migration kept the coverts 
at about the same population density until 
October 6. During the night of October 6 
the first big flight came in. The coverts 
carried from 3 birds to the acre to one bird 
to six acres from that time through October 
11. From October 12 to 15 most of the birds 
migrated out of the area. On the night of 
October 15 another good flight came in, The 
population ran from 2 birds to the acre to 
one bird to six acres. These birds remained 
until the night of October 19 at which time 
they left. From October 19 to October 21 
only a few birds were present—about one 
bird to 50 acres. 

The night of October 23 a medium flight 
came in. The following morning (October 
24, opening of Pennsylvania season) there 
were about one bird to 12 acres in the 
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coverts. On the night of October 23 or the 
night of October 26 more birds came in rais- 
ing the population to approximately one 
bird to 6 acres. This population was main- 
tained until October 29 when it dropped. 
From October 30 to November 4 the popula- 
tion was about one bird to 12 acres. No- 
vember 5-6 it dropped to about one bird to 
30-35 acres. Thereafter it continued to drop 
until by November 18 only straggling mi- 
grants were observed. 

This discussion of resident and migrating 
woodcock populations is summarized in the 
following table. 


RESIDENT AND MIGRATING WOODCOCKS IN 
CENTRE COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 











Fall, 1942 
Dates Acres per bird Remarks 
8/21-9/15 4 to 10 Resident 
9/15-16 Few birds [Ist migration— 
many resident 
birds moved out 
9/16-10/6 12 lst incoming 
birds 
10/6-10/11 1/3 to 6 Big flight 
10/12-10/15 Few birds Moved out 
10/15-10/19 15 to 6 Big flight 
10/19-10/21 50 Most moved out 
10/23-10/25 12 Fair flight 
(Season opened 
Oct. 24) 
10/25 or 26-10/29 6 Good flight 
10/29-10/30 15 Some moved out 
10/30-11/4 12 More moved in 
than out 
11/5-6 30-35 Poor hunting 
11/7-18 Very few birds Season closed 


= 


Nov, 7 


11/18 on Stragglers 





The month of September was about as 
normal as could be recorded. October was 
somewhat warmer than usual. The two 
heavy flights were noted on October 6-11 
and October 15-19. One fair flight occurred 
before October 6 and one good and two fair 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Pennsylvania was the first State to protect the black bear in 1905. 
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THE BLACK BEAR, 


UARCTOS americanus, or the common 

Black Bear, is native to this State, and 
can be found throughout much of North 
America, in the forested areas, wherever 
there are suitable conditions for its exist- 
ence. 

Along with the white-tailed deer it has 
furnished very enjoyable big game hunt- 
ing. A large black bear will weigh, in 
some instances, over five hundred pounds. 
The largest specimen on record killed in 
Pennsylvania weighed six hundred and 
thirty-three pounds, and was killed near 
Milford, in Pike County, on December 4, 
1933. The average weight is around 175 
pounds. The average length of an adult 
bear will be around five feet, this measure- 
ment being taken as the animal stands 
on “all fours.” Occasionally one of the 
“Cinnamon” color phase is seen, but, as 
the name implies, the color is generally 
black. The color is darkest in the late sum- 
mer, but the pelt is best in the spring of 
the year. The winter coat is shed from May 
1 to August 1. A good bearskin, at prices 
prevailing during the winter of 1933-34 was 
worth about $1.50. In the earlier days, the 
British Armies wore caps made of bearskin. 

During the mating season the male and 
female run together for about a week, then 
leave each other, and the male probably re- 
mates with several others during the season. 
Their breeding season is usually in early 
June although they sometimes breed later. 
Bears are the slowest breeders of our Ameri- 
can Big Game. Black bears do not breed 


* Written while a student at the Game Com- 
mission Training School. 


until about 34 years old, although the fe- 
male is capable of being bred sooner. Black 
bears do not obtain their fullest maturity 
until they are seven years old. They have 
been known to reach an age of 24 years, in 
captivity. Bears breed only every other 
year, unless the female has had the mis- 
fortune of losing her family early in the 
summer. One of the chief reasons they 
seldom breed and rear young in captivity 
is due to the lack of satisfactory seclusion 
for the female. A pair of bears in the Akron 
Zoo produced 34 cubs over a period of 21 
years, all of which survived except those 
lost by accident, and one by disease. 

The gestation period of the black bear is 
7% months, or 225 days, the young being 
born the latter half of January. The cubs 
born to the bears in the Akron Zoo all were 
born between January 21 and 27, except 
two litters; one of these arriving February 
1, the other one or two days earlier. The 
average litter is two, but may be one to four 
The first litter is generally one, as with deer. 
The cubs are born blind, naked, and tooth- 
less, their eyes opening at the age of forty 
days. No American game animal gives birth 
to smaller young in proportion to the size 
of the parent than the black bear. 

Cubs weigh from 8 to 18 ounces, depending 
on the size of the litter. They leave the den 
at 10 weeks of age, and get their first solid 
food when the snow leaves the ground. 
They are weaned in August. The teats on 
a female bear are grouped as follows: one 
group of four on the chest, the other group 
of two on the belly between the hind legs. 
These latter are used, it is supposed, when 


Photo by R. T. Leiter. 


In 1925 cubs were given protection. 


By Martin L. Shaffer 


the young are in the den, and the others 
when the young are able to follow the 
mother. Cubs are believed to run with their 
mother until the breeding season of their 
second summer. They are also believed to 
spend their first winter after their birth near 
the mother in hibernation. 

The black bear changes haunts with the 
seasons, depending on the kind and quality 
of food available. In the spring, it goes to 
the lowlands, living on the tender roots and 
plants found there. In the summer it spends 
most of its time in the swamps, where it 
wallows in the mud much the same as a 
domestic hog. Later it seeks the available 
summer berries, then in the autumn goes 
to the uplands where it can find nuts, grapes, 
etc. Sometimes they fed on corn on farms 
near forest areas. As far as the cruising 
radius is concerned, the only available in- 
formation is that an Indian guide in Canada, 
followed a large male bear on several differ- 
ent occasions, finding it to go fifteen miles 
from its home. 

Black bears will eat almost anything they 
can get. Water is obtained with the food- 
succulence, but they do drink copiously, 
eating but little, when they emerge from 
winter hibernation. It has been said that 
no animal, of like size, can live on less food, 
and at the same time, eat more when it is 
available. Their diet is made up of mis- 
cellaneous items—roots, berries, fruits, nuts, 
grasses, frogs, toads, bees, other insects, 
honey, sheep, hogs, cattle, poultry, in short, 
any bird or mammal it can catch. Berries 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The old winding road. 


ARCH is a month of surprises when you play at weekend 

shackateering and anything may happen. Our temperatures 
varied anywhere from 6° below zero to 62° above, although most 
records during the month ranged close to the 30’s. These vacilla- 
tions of temperatures, weather and conditions might each become 
a bogie and pop out at you without the least warning. To be 
caught napping is the rule instead of the exception in March and 
we have had our experiences. 


One weekend (March 6, 1932) and the usual Saturday pilgrim- 
age; a fine day and spring in the offing! It was time to “flower 
pot” around, speculate on landscape gardening and remove the 
winter litter. All went well until toward evening, when in the 
midst of busy potterings a few snow flakes appeared in the air. 
Soon a change of temperature became apparent and lowering 
clouds drew ominously together over the valley. The wind, so 
lately mild and balmy, began to roar through the bush and 
swept hoarsely on its way. The air became suddenly snowfilled 
and all was a hazy blur, while the forest trees shivered and 
groaned. The big blizzard was upon us. 


Steadily Old Mother Earth was pelted with snow and likewise 
. her unsheltered children. The trees soon laden and heavy with 
clinging snow, bent their heads in elastic submission or broke in 
brittle resistance. Continuous reports, the thumps of falling 
branches and the crash of dead trees as they toppled to earth, 
could be heard, even above the roar of the storm. All night and 
into the next day it snowed hard, while the storm raged con- 
tinuously; and like the hibernating creatures, who in snug re- 
treats rested hopefully, the denizens of Rattlesnake Shack, cut 
off from the world and all, enjoyed the experience with expecta- 
tion and awe. 


Several extra days at camp and the food supply getting short! 
Finally pancakes and honey, with oatmeal for desert, the snow 
deep and the old winding road unbroken! It was one of a number 
of times when we were marooned and unable to leave as planned. 
Down trees, deep drifts and icy hills added on many occasions to 
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Bill Gormley, an addict of Rattlesnake Shack. 


the thrill of shackateering, when the winding, hilly road was just 
as impossible to navigate as though it had not been there. There 
are times when the soltitude of our shack and the little clearing 
might resemble the outpost in the far places, a thousand miles 
from anywhere; when the snowclad valley and mountain, silent 
and majestic, the air brittle and sharp in the winter cold became 
a menace to any who venture away from shelter. 


Early in the month game and bird feeding is continued. The 
gray squirrels now friendly and more or less tame, came in batches 
of 15 or more. Fleeting glimpses of all the local animals may be 
caught in the vicinity, while their tracks also leave clues to their 
identity. Deer are observed from the window, as they timidly 
question the advisibility of approaching closer for some of the 
feed, or may be seen in shadowy form as they flit among the 
forest trees below the camp. 


We have a long list of birds for March in addition to the usual 
winter species. Among the latter that deserve honorable men- 
tion, are those winter comrades now gathering in flocks for their 
trek farther north, together with the new arrivals who are just 
passing through; these activities are symptoms of spring just 
around the corner. 


Fox sparrows in flocks stop off to sample from our feeding 
stations. They travel up along the ditches and little streams, 
“worrying” among the leaves and debris exposed by thaws, look- 
ing for those luckless bugs who choose this situation for hibernating 
quarters. 


Orange and golden-crowned kinglets add their dash of color 
to this general scheme, while flocks of purple finches and pine 
siskins stop to investigate. Hawks swing into view and occasion- 
ally snatch a victim among the smaller birds, gathered in in- 
nocent revelry around the feeders; the crows become bolder and 
try to crash the grub line, while bluejays in their striking color 
pattern spend a few days scolding in the tree tops. Then come 
the robins, song sparrows, flickers, blue birds, black birds and 
doves in flocks. 


About the middle of the month, the wild geese on their way 
north call to us as they pass; and down the valley all the available 
snags in the open fields of the Bayard farm, hold groups of buz- 
zards. We observe these scavengers early each Monday morning 
on our way out to work. Later in the day they will take off 
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Rattlesnake Shack 
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Mourning Cloak Butterfly. 


By A. B. Champlain 


Epitor’s Note: This is the 9th of a series of 
Nature Stories by Dr. A. B. Champlain, 
State Entomologist. 


on the wing to survey the landscape, in search of such tidbits as 
appeal to their taste. 


Late in the month our Phoebes appear and then we feel sure 
that spring has arrived. Wood ducks are sometimes seen on the 
creek (March 29) while an occasional pair of black ducks drop 
into our territory, to raise a family on Clark’s Creek. Now Grouse 
may be heard drumming and we see an early gartersnake on 
sunny days. 


Mosquitoes get awake as March nears its end and the black 
flies or Buffalo gnats begin hatching from the stream. Also the 
hibernating butterflies, such as the Graptas and the Mourning 
Cloaks, emerge from their winter naps and search for sappy trees. 


Now those harbingers of spring, the earliest wild flowers make 
their appearance. The skunk-cabbage takes its place as pioneer 
of the swamps, with the hepaticas running a close second, or was 
it some other bloom? Daffodils begin to open, the Red Maples 
sport their true colors along the bottom land, the alders hang 
their tassels in the wind, and along the stream and in the swamps 
the yellow gold of the marsh marigolds or cowslips attract the 
eye. A few more days and the wild wood will be teeming with 
new life and we will get out the hoe and rake. Amidst the buz- 
zing black flies who sometimes persist in getting into the eyes 
and ears and the peeping green things that stir the imagination, 
we attempt to beautify. Soon the hard look of winter will be 
wiped off Mother Nature’s face and the browns and grays will 
become greens and gold. 


Among the guests of Rattlesnake shack of early days was our 
friend, Bill Gormley. Upon many occasions he would drop in 
for a day, a week or a fortnight. Back in March 33 or there- 
abouts Bill landed in town and announced his intention of rough- 
ing it at the shack for several weeks as time was heavy on his 
hands. Just to show how the fates prescribe, we jot down a few 
Tecords he made over the period spent at camp. It might be 
entitled—observations on the elements. 


“Out Sunday 5th. 
evening. Made fire. 


“March 6. 25° inside shack in morning. Everything frozen 
Including bucket of water on stove. Made fire and breakfast. 
(Only menu mentioned—but what a meal) oatmeal and cream, 


Temperature 18° when I arrived in the 
Heard some funny yelping in bottom. 





Photo courtesy R. M. Baker 


Deer among the forest growths below camp. 


bacon and eggs, scrapple, coffee, bread, butter and honey. (Think 

of it now!) Looked at flivver and found it frozen up too. 
“Tuesday 7. Rain. Had company. Ed Rudy, State Fire In- 

spector called. (Only mention of any company). 
“Wednesday 8. Partly cloudy to rain at 10 P.M. 


fast! 


Getting colder 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Buzzard (Turkey Vulture). 





Some Census 


ENSUS, giving accurate information 

about the population of animals on a 
given area, is very important in nearly all 
studies. Leopold “Contin- 
uous census is the yardstick of success or 
failure in conservation.” It is the first step 
to be taken in the management of game on 
any area. It is impossible correctly to ad- 


Note: Because of its length 
this article will be continued 
in the next issue 


ecological says, 


accurately to estimate the area or compute 


minister any sound type of management if ; 

the “stock on hand” isn’t known. Game the number of birds of a whole flock in P 
management is a business, and certainly no motion, but if small units are taken and the ss 
one would attempt to run any business birds in them counted, an accurate compu- : 
without first knowing what they had to tation of the total number can be made, (1) Ce 


work with. A direct census of gregarious birds may 


The census gives more information than be easily taken by covey counts. This to 
simply the total number of individuals in- method is especially adaptable to censusing m 
habiting an area. It gives the fluctuations, quail because of the covey’s limited mo- TI 
migrations, mobility, and the relative abund-_ bility. McLean used this method in the fir 
ance of a species. In addition, valuable in- foothills in San Mateo County, California, ag 


formation on the productivity, mortality, 


during the winter of 1928-29. He counted by 
effects of environmental changes, and ratios 


and mapped the coveys of California quail 


between sexes, ages, and species may be on a 22,000 acre plot and found 75 coveys 
AAT Y obtained. (8) totalling about 2000 birds, or 1 bird per to 
Gl In dealing with census methods, this paper 11 acres. (8) = 
/ if V tee) : ‘ " . ‘ z are ss : a 
DG = takes up only those methods that are ap Direct census may also be taken of non- 
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licable to game animals. The systems are : : 
es ‘ - gregarious birds by the use of a _ well- 




















that basis.” It would often be impossible 


ing distance is paced off, and the location 
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[pro : : 8 ' trained bird dog. Wight used this unique Wi 
; . into two large groups; namely, the birds and : : ; 
zi . and organized method in censusing upland A 
mammals. Under these two large groups : . re ‘ 
: ; ae game birds in Michigan. A strip or cross- Wi 
the techniques discussed are divided into he oe : 
: country route was laid out; and accom- th 
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For census ing some of our species there Account was taken of the possibilities of Pe 
are methods used often enough to be of the same birds being flushed the second ~ 
proven value, but with many of our game time on the same survey. The inability of rs 
animals reliable census methods have not yet the dog to flush the birds during the breed- . 
been developed. It will take intensive study ing or nesting season was also considered. 
of these animals before some peculiarity of It is apparent that during the reproduction th 
their habits can be discovered which will season bird scent is not as easily picked up te 
allow them to be censused. Although near- by the dog as during other months. co 
ly every group of animals has received its A ‘ er 
. ey ie ; This system may be objected to because 
share of attention, most emphasis seems cen ee fly 
stag llegar een Pty eH the results depend upon the individual 

ave been given to birds. a : : s 
;, ability of the dog in marking and flushing | 
the birds. Dogs may vary as to their rela- tal 
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A census method based entirely upon efficiency should be used for game bird th 
visual observation and ability of the ob- census work. While the yon Ss ote | 
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been used censusing waterfowl. This method, mane the sources of possible 4 
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Methods for Game 


By Allan 7. Studbholme 


plotted on a field map. If a bird is flushed 
near the same location a second time, the 
same day, it is recorded only once. Such 
a case may arise where the strips intersect. 
Censusing is done only under favorable 
weather conditions. If the area is too large 
to be completed without breaks of two or 
more days the census is started over again. 
The grouse population is determined by 
first making up a table of cover types, by 
age classes and densities, for the area. Then 
by using the following formula the total 
population of the area is easily determined: 


total area x birds flushed 
area of strip covered 





=total population (11) 


Another method of censusing ruffed grouse 
was used during 1936 in New England. 
About 500 acres at Petersham, Massachusetts 
was censused. A bird dog was used and 
the birds flushed, and roosts or tracks seen 
were recorded on a type map. It was soon 
found out that in early winter only the con- 
ifer types harbored any appreciable num- 
bers of birds, and the bulk of the time was 
from then on spent on these types. The cen- 
sus was made at the rate of about 200 acres 
per eight-hour man-day. This method has 
many chances for error; but if done by an 
observer who knows grouse, and a good 
dog, the results should be useful. (11) 


In England red grouse are driven over 
the guns, by men spread out at regular in- 
tervals. This provides an opportunity to 
count the birds as they take wing. The only 
error in this method is the “leakage” of un- 
flushed birds. (6) 


A rough spring census of pheasants was 
taken in South Dakota by Oscar Johnson. 
He selected representative forties in several 
of the counties and had game wardens count 
the number seen during the morning and 
evening feeding hours. “The counts were 
made during the spring when cover was at 
a minimum. Each forty was counted for 
2-3 successive days, preferably including 
both morning and evening, and the average 
count assumed to constitute the population.” 
The census was taken during the middle 
of May. Since some of the hens were in- 
cubating and therefore not visible, the sex 
ratio was distorted and all the hens were 
not counted. ‘“Johnson’s wardens may or 
may not have seen all the pheasants resident 
on these sample forties, but what they saw 
is nevertheless an index to comparative 
abundance.” (8) 


A survey of pheasants, quail, and Hun- 
garian partridges was made in Iowa during 
the winter of 1931-32. The game wardens 
selected and censused five farms in each 
county. The farms selected were well scat- 


tered and represented good, average, 
poor densities for the local game birds. 

“The pheasant counts were made by ‘driv- 
ing’ one farm in each county with a crew 
of volunteers walking abreast through corn 
or coverts. Estimates of selected farmers, 
checked against the drive, were accepted for 
the other four samples in each county. 


The quail counts were made by working 
one farm in each county with a bird dog, 
or after a tracking snow, and determining 
the number of coveys. Coveys were con- 
verted to birds either by adding the actual 
number of birds seen in each or, failing that, 
by arbitrarily assuming 15 birds per covey. 
Four other farms were then censused by 
farmer-estimates.” (8) The Hungarians 
were censused in the same manner. 

This method does not give the correct 
total population of the state because the 
samples are not representative of the state, 
and also because the farms were selected 
to show the densities for the principal local 
game bird. For this reason, “Quail are pen- 
alized in pheasant country, and vice versa.” 
(8) 

Leopold used the sample plot method on a 
large scale in studying the quail density in 
Missouri. Quail densities were compared 
with cover and food distribution, rather than 
actual enumeration of the quail; therefore 
no care was taken to get a true cross section 
of the state as a whole. If the plots had 
been geometrically distributed, they would 
have given a good cross section of the state, 
and a census could have been taken from 
them. Low-density plots were under-repre- 
sented, because the farmers or sportsmen 
had not counted the coveys on thinly popu- 
lated samples. 

The Iowa Conservation Commission, in 
1936, wanted a large scale census of quail 
to determine if it would be advisable to 
open the season that fall. A rather unique 
bird dog system of censusing was used during 
September. The abundance of pollen and 
the high temperature made the dog almost 
useless for scenting birds during the heat of 
the day. But from 6:00 a.m. to 8:00 A.M., 
when the vegetation was wet with dew, and 
the pollen mostly bound, and the tempera- 
ture was between 50° and 60° F., it was 
found that the bird dog could work effi- 
ciently. Five conservation officers who had 
good bird dogs made the census. Each 
officer surveyed three typical quail ranges 
in the southern, central, and northern part 
of each county. Each man censused three 
counties in nine days. Quail were found 
in 80% of the one hundred and twenty- 
eight ranges censused and the commission 
opened the season in 20 counties. Reports 
by hunters, conservation officers and obser- 
vations by Bennett and Hendrickson during 
the hunting season and the winter proved 
that the system was reliable. (2) 

This kind of census is not perfect, but 
from the standpoint of the Conservation 
Commission it has many advantages. It is 
inexpensive, fairly accurate, and can be 
completed in a very short time. The results 
can be used as a basis for the opening or 
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HE BOY SCOUTS AND THE SPORTSMEN 





OU have asked me to participate in this 

program today because I am a hunter 
and a fisherman, and many branches of the 
work of the Boy Scouts is closely allied 
with the interests of the sportsmen. All 
scouting which has to do with the out of 
doors is close to the heart of the true sports- 
man. 

The most observant people in all the 
world are those who spend a great deal of 
time in the mountains, along the streams 
and in the field. The signs they read and the 
living things they watch portray to them 
stories and sequences which are entirely 
foreign to the babe in the woods. Scouting, 
hunting and fishing make better fathers, 
better better husbands and better 
sweethearts with stronger bodies and stronger 
minds 


AD 


sons, 


The outdoorsman is often misunderstood 
by those who are not inclined that way. 
Unless something tangible is brought home 


by the hunter, the angler, 
the hiker some people believe 


is time and energy wasted. 


the camper or 
that the result 


One day a man went into the mountains 
with his fox hounds. Accompanying him 
was a friend who had not even reached the 
tenderfoot stage. 

The large hounds soon jumped a fox, and 
they immediately opened up with their 
deep tonguing as they gave chase. The 
hunter turned to his friend and jubilantly 
exclaimed, “Ah, listen to the music of the 
chase; isn’t it wonderful.” The other an- 
swered, “I can’t hear a word you say, these 
darn dogs are making too much racket.” 
Yes, we are often misunderstood but it is 
always by some unfortunate individual whose 
life can not be as complete as our own 


Photo by C. 
Boy Scouts placing whole corn in wire feeding basket. 


Gordon Krieble 


because the gifts, the beauty and the work- 
ings of nature are beyond his or her recog- 
nition. 


Why do we like to get 
hustle and bustle of civilization and visit 
nature in the raw? Before the dawn of 
civilization many generations of our an- 
cestors depended upon the fish and game 
they caught for their livelihood. In many 
of us is a latent desire to follow in their 
footsteps. This desire is born in us—not 
acquired. That is why the great love some 
have for hunting and fishing is not under- 
stood by others. When two sportsmen meet, 
all barriers, no matter how great, are im- 
mediately broken down. These two in- 
dividuals enjoy each others company; they 
understand each other; they speak the same 
language. 


away from the 


“or — 1} ring 
It requires all kinds 


When I say 


of people to make a 


world sportsman I use that 
word with reservation. A sportsman is not 
just anyone who hunts and fishes. The 


qualifications are much more stringent. He 
who competes fairly, and plays the 
game according to the rules and spirit of 


is one 


sportsmanship. He goes forth for pleasure 
and not to secure some cheap meat. The 
man who takes more than his share is 


’ 


catalogued with the dirty label, “game hog,’ 
and although he may be well pleased with 
himself he is despised by the true sportsman. 
Fortunately his kind is in the minority and 
diminishing. 

There is a limit to the supply of game 
and fish. Each year nature places a surplus 
of game in our woods and fields and a sur- 
plus of fish in our streams and ponds, for 
the benefit of man, just as nature provides 
us with the essentials of life. In our hunt- 


By Charles K. Fox 


Note: Mr. Fox is known to 
many of our readers because 
they are also subscribers to the 
“Pa. Angler’ which he is now 
editing, and doing a good job 
of it, in the absence of Alex 
Sweigart who is serving in the 
Armed Forces 


ing and fishing just as in everything else 
we must practice conservation because our 
surplus is limited. Today so many spend 
their leisure time hunting and fishing that 
a vast army is dividing a comparatively 
small surplus. The days of great plenty for 
the sportsman are gone, never to returm 
Back in the old days, within the memory 
of many, a small group of hunters and 
anglers harvested a tremendous surplus, but 
today a vast array of hunters and fishermen 
work on a much smaller surplus. 


Ours is a great sport which must be 
carried on. We must not only be interested 
in securing beneficial pleasure each year, 
but we must be equally as enthusiastic in 
establishing better hunting and fishing for 
the future, not only for ourselves but for 
those who follow. If better hunting stories 
are to be told, if there is to be less time be- 
tween bites it is essential that we protect 
the sport. Let us look beyond the next 
piece of game, the next trip, the next vaca- 
tion. 

Today the demand for fish and game far 
exceeds the supply. How can such a vast 
horde of fishermen and hunters be furnished 


with enough fish and game to make the 
sport interesting? 'The answer is conserva- 
tion. In our campaign to aid nature in- 


crease the surplus there are various effec- 


tive measures which can be_ employed. 
Among them are: improve the inviroment 


by planting food and cover, persuade land 
owners not to harvest every last strip of grain 
but to permit a small amount to stand for the 
game and birds, build shelters and 
hoppers and feed the game during the se 
verity of the winter, try to eliminate some 
of the worst predators and cooperate with 
the state in its stocking program. 


song 


The fisherman enjoys the rare case where 
it is possible to have your cake and eat tt 
too. A fish can be hooked, played and 
landed and it can be returned to the water 
uninjured where it can once again furnish 
sport to those who seek piscatorial adventure 
A fish is a low form of life and is not in- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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OUR HERITAGE TO SAFEGUARD 


I want, in closing, to refer to what is the 
most important fact of life to all of us at 
the present time and which bids fair to over- 
shadow everything else for a more or less 
indefinite period of the future. I want to 
speak of the war and its effect on conserva- 
tion and the place of conservation in a war 
world. 

What are the values for which we are 
fighting? Now, I can’t undertake, of course, 
to enumerate them, but they may perhaps 
be summed up in this—that we as American 
citizens are fighting for the protection and 
perpetuation of our way of thinking and our 
way of living. We do not want to submit 
to domination and dictation from foreign 
powers or foreign ideas, ideals or ideologies 
which are not agreeable to us. You may 
say it is a strife of “wants.” We want what 
we want. We want and we are going to 
fight for it. That is human nature and it is 
alright, but when we are through fighting 
for it, are we going to have left that for 
which we have fought or are we going to 
perish in the fighting for something which 
we have permitted to be destroyed while 
we are fighting? If we have nothing left 
at the end of the war, it will not matter 
much whether we “win” or “lose.” The 
one will be as disastrous as the other. 


Now, the things that we may have left 
are many and various. We live on this 
little ball that is flying around in the Uni- 
verse; we can’t get off it and for practical 
purposes everything that we have is in or 
on this earth. Therefore, the earth and the 
stuff of which it is made and the materials 
which it produces to go make up, from a 
material standpoint, all that we are fighting 
for. Now, some of those things are not re- 
placeable and that presents one problem in 
“conservation.” Other things are things 
which grow out of the earth, from the soil, 
from the water, from the air, from the sun- 
light. They are the reproducible natural 
resources with which this earth has been 
blessed and which we enjoy. We do more 
than enjoy them, we depend upon them and 
we live on them. Not the least of those 
values are relaxation and recreation which 
come from the enjoyment of our natural 
resources. We have made that our particu- 
lar field of “conservation.” 

One of our greatest and most valuable 
resources, one of our treasures, is our wild- 
life. Another is our slowly reproducing 
resources such as our trees. And with all of 
that, the third of our great elements of na- 
tional wealth is our facilities for recreation 
and health—scenery, beauty, nature and all 
of the things that we enjoy in what we may 
call the “out of doors.” 

Those things may be sacrificed unneces- 
sarily and lost to us and after this war is 
over we may find ourselves not only poor 
but practically bereft of them if the short- 
sighted and foolish ideas of some of these 
people are permitted to have their way. 
This, as much as any other time, even more 
than any other time, is one for conservation 
—which means taking care of and using 
wisely the wealth that we are blessed with. 


An Excerpt from the Report of the Re- 

tiring President, Karl T. Frederick, de- 

livered at the Annual Meeting of the 

New York State Conservation Council, 

Inc., Binghamton, New York, December 
5, 1942 


It is no time for us to abandon the pro- 
tection of our welfare, our lives or our 
property. We have got to take care of them 
with unusual care. That doesn’t mean that 
we shall deny the use of this, that, or the 
other essential in the winning of the war, 
but it does mean that we must stand like 
rocks against the attacks of those wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, those looters and vandals 
who are always ready and willing to take 
advantage of a troubled situation to despoil 
the unwary. Whenever there in a great 
tragedy like a fire or flood, we find a cer- 
tain number of vandals who are ready to 
rob, steal, murder, and commit all kinds of 
crimes when there is a relaxation of public 








control and public order. Then _ these 
wolves in sheep’s clothing appear. In some 
cases they are, comparatively speaking, easy 
to deal with. They can be shot or hung. 
But those people who are vandals or wolves 
in sheep’s clothing in the realm of the in- 
tellectual are much more dangerous because 
ideas, after all, are the things that rule this 
world. We are creatures of the spirit quite 
as much, if not more, than, we are cfeatures 
of the body. We live in these bodily houses 
but our spirits and our lives are something 
else. Those wolves in sheep’s clothing who 
try to lead us astray along paths that would 
be destructive of our welfare and our wealth 
for ends that they do not disclose but which 
they disguise and offer us as prescriptions 
for the “winning of the war,” or the “win- 
ning of the peace,’ must be watched and 
guarded against at every turn. We must 
be more than ever alert and careful to de- 


(Continued on page 28) 


Photographed and copyrighted by Arthur Swoger 
The Game Refuge at Pymatuning, Crawford County, offers a haven for thousands of migrating 


waterfowl every year. 
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Monroe County 


Bush Kill—Route 402 from Marshall 
Creek to Porters Lake crosses Bush Kill just 
above the Big Bushkill Falls or Falls of 
Resacca, a vertical plunge of 40 feet. The 
top is 790 feet above sea. About half a mile 
upstream is another fall of 30 feet. These 
falls are over massive Catskill sandstone. 
Some of the tributaries of Bush Kill on the 
left bank for several miles above Resacca 
are very steep. and must have numerous 
eascades. High Falls of Bush Kill are in 
Pike County. 


Marshall Creek.—In its course across 
Smithfield Township, Marshall Creek has 
three falls. Less than a mile above the 
village of that name on Route 209, the creek 
descends 35 feet almost vertically over fos- 
siliferous Hamilton sandstone. The altitude 
of the top is 550 feet. One mile below the 
village is Twin Falls, and 2% miles south 
is Buttermilk Falls about 1 mile above the 
mouth of the creek. At Buttermilk Falls 
the creek at 410 feet altitude goes down a 
very steep slope 35 feet over a ledge of 
limestone studded with masses of black 
flint. Just below the road crossing Marshall 
Creek at the foot of these falls the stream 
makes another drop of 10 feet over grit. 


Brodhead Creek.—The first falls on Brod- 
head Creek are five miles above Strouds- 
burg, just above Analomink. Here on the 
west bank the drainage from Clarke Lake 
cascades over Clarke Falls into Brodhead 
Creek. Lee Falls is a similar cascade at the 
mouth of a creek in the east bank. Next 
is Jacks Falls about 5 miles above Analo- 
mink and three-quarters of a mile below the 
mouth of Stony Run in Price Township. 
Here a succession of cascades 3 to 4 feet 
high descends 30 feet in about 300 yards 
through hard, gray Catskill sandstone. The 
altitude of the top is 715 feet. Targa Falls 
at 755 feet is a short distance above the 
mouth of Stony Run. Here Brodhead de- 
scends 10 feet in two cascades. 

Spruce Cabin Run, two miles east of 
Mountainhome, has some falls or cascades, 
and the falls in Buck Hill Creek give the 
name to a village. Here the creek descends 
from 1200 to 1100 feet above see in about 
200 yards. 

On Levis Branch of Brodhead Creek, 
about two miles above Canadensis, the out- 
let of Mountain Lake falls from 1435 to 1317 
feet, or a fall of 118 feet, of which 90 feet is 
almost vertical, the rest being in two or 
three cascades. Two miles farther upstream 
on the Monroe-Pike County line is Indian 
Ladder Falls, earlier called Upper Levis 
Falls, with a total descent of 102 feet in 
150 yards. 

Mixsell Creek—“Where the road crosses 
Mixsell Creek, near its mouth, that stream 
makes a vertical fall of 60 feet over hard, 
gray, sandy slates, which may possibly be- 
long to the Hamilton sandstone beds. Frantz’s 
Creek flows in a deep narrow gorge at this 
locality, and Mixsell Creek coming up to its 
bluff passes over the 60-foot fall directly 
into it.” This locality is in Eldred Township 
and I suspect about 1% miles above Kunkle- 
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Many Waterfalls in Pennsylvania 


By Dr. R. W. Stone 


Pennsylvania Geological Survey 


CONTINUED FROM LAST MONTH 


Photo by W. Gard Conklin 
Sullivan Falls on Sullivan Branch of Fishing 
Creek, Sullivan County. 


town on Buckwha Creek. Mixsell and Frantz 
Creeks are not named on the Wind Gap 
topographic map. 


Pike County 


Pike County seems to rank first in number 
of waterfalls. This is because of the steep 
bluff that many streams descend to reach 
the Lackawaxen and Delaware Rivers. The 
falls will be mentioned in order down the 
river. 


Wallenpaupack Falls is only half in Pike 
County and will be mentioned under Wayne 
County. 

Blooming Grove Creek, in its lower part 
north of U. S. Route 6, falls about 100 feet 
per mile and has frequent cascades. Below 
its mouth at Glen Eyre several ravines on 
the right bank of Lackawaxen River de- 
scend 200 feet in one-quarter mile in num- 
erous cascades. 


Shohola Creek descends 550 feet in 5% 
miles north of Route 6, including a 50-foot 
fall over a cliff of Catskill rocks close to the 
highway. A bluff 200 to 500 feet high faces 
Delaware River from Parkers Glen to Mat- 
amoras and the small streams descending it 
have many falls and cascades. Examples 
are the falls in Walker Lake Creek, half a 
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mile south of Parkers Glen, in Pond Eddy 
Creek, and in several ravines in northern 
Westfall Township. 

Saw Kill descends from an altitude of 1200 
feet at its head to 380 feet at its mouth on 
Delaware River at Milford. Several falls 
locally increase the grade. The first is one- 
quarter mile above the mouth and with a 
dam has a fall of 20 feet. Half a mile up 
stream in the ravine at the end of the main 
street in the village, there is a plunge of 18 
feet over a fall and dam. The third fall 
is 144 miles above the mouth and 130 feet 
above the river. “This is a constant succes- 
sion of cascades 1 to 20 feet high through a 
vertical distance of 50 feet. At the top of 
this ‘Bridal Veil’ fall, as it is called, the 
stream has cut a narrow channel through 
the rock 10 feet deep but only 5 feet wide 
at the top, so that one can easily step across 
the channel even when it is much swollen.” 

One mile above Milford and half a mile 
below the crossing of Route 6 the Saw Kill 
has cut a long trench. It is 110 feet deep 
where the Saw Kill Falls proper begin, 
50 feet wide at top and 10 to 15 feet wide 
at bottom, in shale. Here Saw Kill falls 
20 feet in two cascades over a bed of fossil 
corals and shells, then it spreads out on 
a broad, gently sloping platform of gray 
sandstone, “to fall into the great abyss be- 
low in a vertical plunge of 60 feet.” A 
chasm below the fall is 75 feet deep and 
only 2 to 10 feet wide. About four miles 
from Milford on the north side of Route 6 
are the upper falls of the Saw Kill. 

On the east side of Milford, Vandemark 
Creek makes a series of cascades over dark 
Marcellsu shale. 


The Raymond Kill 


Raymond Kill enters Delaware River three 
miles below Milford. The stream descends 
310 feet in the last 144 miles. The main fall, 
over Hamilton sandstone, is 125 feet in two 
successive leaps, “excavating a beautiful 
glen, overhung with vertical walls of pine 
clad rock 200 feet high, into whose depths 
the sun never shines.” The top of the falls 
is 595 feet above sea level and about one 
mile from the river road. The upper leap 
is known as High Falls, a plunge of 80 feet, 
and the lower is Bridal Veil, descending 
vertically 45 feet below an intervening deep 
pool. 

On Adams Creek, three miles farther 
south, there are several falls 10 to 20 feet 
high within one mile of the Delaware, where 
the creek passes over Hamilton sandstone. 

Dingmans Creek flows through George W. 
Childs State Forest Park to reach the Dela- 
ware at Dingmans Ferry. About 3% miles 
from the river is Fulmer Falls where the 
stream cascades from 890 to 850 feet above 
sea level, and then leaps from a narrow 
sandstone ledge to 800 feet. At 750 feet 
altitude the stream drops 40 feet straight 
down over Deer Leap Falls to a ledge and 
spreads out to cascade into a pool. Two 
cascades, 10 and 20 feet high, lead down to 
High Falls, which are about one mile from 
the village. The top is 645 feet above sea 
level. Here the creek descends 130 feet in 
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a very short horizontal distance, the lower 
portion being a nearly vertical plunge of 
100 feet over Hamilton sandstone. 

Hornbeck Creek, entering the river two 
miles south of Dingmans Ferry, also has its 
High Falls. These are a long mile west of 
the river road and about 100 feet high. Toms 
Creek at Egypt Mills, and lesser streams 
descending the river bluff, have long succes- 
sions of falls and cascades. 

Little Bush Kill, in Lehman Township, the 
southernmost of Pike County, is noted for 
Bushkill Falls, which are about two miles 
above Bushkill village. “The stream cuts 
a deep narrow channel through the Genesee 
dark slate, falling 50 feet in a series of 
gentle rapids, until the creek cuts down to 
the Hamilton sandstone, when it descends 
75 feet vertically into a deep pool with a 
large amphitheater excavated all around it; 
then, passing out through a narrow channel, 
the water descends in another vertical 
plunge of 50 feet through a very narrow 
chasm to the deep, dark, and narrow canon 
below. This is probably the most attractive 
‘Falls’ in the county on account of its wild- 
ness and grandeur, as well as for the re- 
freshing coolness always to be found in the 
shadowy depths.” The top of the falls is 
700 feet above sea level. 

The outlet of First Pond, emptying into 
Little Bush Kill just below Bushkill Falls, 
has Pond Run Falls, also of considerable 
height, and, like Bushkill Falls, is over 
Hamilton sandstone. 

Saw Creek or Middle Bush Kill is on 
the west side of Lehman Township. At 
Winona Falls, 1% miles above its mouth 
at Shoemaker, Saw Creek drops 15 feet over 
a thick mass of fossil corals in a dark 
bluish matrix. At the foot of the fall the 
stream turns at a sharp angle and cascades 
over beds of Hamilton sandstone. The base 
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of the falls is 450 feet above sea level. Cas- 
cades are numerous on the tributaries of 
Saw Creek between Winona Falls and Saw 
Creek Pond. 


Indian Ladder Falls 

Indian Ladder Falls is on the Pike-Monroe 
County line in Greene Township on Levis 
Branch of Brodhead Creek about four miles 
north of Canadensis. 

The brink is 1681 feet and the base 1579 
feet above sea level, or a descent of 102 
feet in 150 yards. The name is derived from 
the succession of cascades somewhat re- 
sembling a ladder. 

Bush Kill heads in high swamps on the 
west side of Porter Township and ‘at an 
altitude of 1150 feet drops over High Falls 
just east of the Monroe County line. 


Somerset County 

In the eastern side of Somerset County, 
Wills Creek falls a few feet over a sandstone 
ledge at Falls Cut Tunnel on the B. & O. 
Railroad west of Fairhope, and Brush Creek 
descends about 8 feet in cascades over a 
conglomeratic sandstone of lowest Chemung 
age, at the bridge 115 miles east of Johns- 
burg. 

Elklick Creek has cut a small ravine with 
vertical walls that terminates in a cascade 
about 20 feet high. This place is on the 
east flank of Negro Mountain about 5% 
miles west of Meyersdale and is known as 
Elklick Falls or Klink Falls. 

Several ravines on the east flank of Laurel 
Hill and in the gorge of Casselman River 
discharge their streams over cascades. 


Sullivan County 
It has been written that all the main 
streams in Sullivan County “flow in deep 
and narrow canon like valleys, walled in 
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by steep slopes and almost vertical cliffs; 
and in these walls, varying in height from 
500 to 1000 feet, open a thousand ravines 
set with waterfalls.” 

Such a one is Lincoln Falls in Elkland 
Township, about 4 miles northwest of Forks- 
ville, where there is a ravine 100 feet deep 
tributary to Elk Creek, containing a water- 
fall 25 to 30 feet high, a vertical drop in a 
damp and shady ravine head. 

Of a wholly different character is Dutch- 
man Falls in Loyalsock Creek three miles 
northeast of Laporte. This is a series of 
cascades with a descent of about 20 feet in 
100 yards or more. 


Tioga County 

According to the Second Survey, there 
are three falls on Fellows Creek about 7 
miles northeast of Blossburg. “The three 
falls in this creek have a descent of about 
100 feet in an eighth part of a mile, where 
the beds of hard conglomerate gritstone 
have checked the erosion of the channel, as 
in the case of most of the other ravines. At 
this point the creek is limited to a narrow 
gorge or chasm, in one place only twelve 
feet wide, having its edges rise almost per- 
pendicular to the height of from 80 to 100 
feet. Near the foot of the second fall is an- 
other which is precipitated from the east 
cliff about 65 feet, over the entire mass of 
conglomerate.” 

Perhaps there are falls also in Fall Brook 
about 4 miles east of Blossburg. 

About five miles south of Canton at Leolyn 
in the extreme southeast corner of Tioga 
County, the valley of Lycoming Creek is 
glacially over-deepened and small tribu- 
taries enter at steep grade. The Penbryn 
Cascade here is a nearly vertical series of 
little falls more than 50 feet high, made by 


(Continued on page 29) 





Cascade on Dingman’s 


Photo courtesy Dept. of Forests and Waters 
Creek, Childs Park, Pike County. 
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Cc. L. Bachus of Wilkinsburg, member of the 
Allegheny County Sportsmen’s League, with two 
rabbits and a ringneck bagged on November 17, 
1942. 





c winds = 


Members of the Herndon unit of the Tri- 
County Sportsmen’s Association for years have 
had a reputation for controlling the crow. The 
above photo is mute testimony of the ability of 
four of the Tri-County members. They killed 
over 100 of the black marauders. 





Splendid buck killed by Harry Harling of Dun- 
cannon. This marks his sixth conquest. 
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A rare Gamble’s Sparrow found by Barton L. 
Sharp, Lititz in Lancaster County last summer. 
It marks the third record of its kind in the 
eastern United States. 





Three members of the Blaine Hill Hunting 
Club who carried out an extensive winter feeding 
program this winter. Photo courtesy Anthony 
Kastan, Elizabeth. 


Richard E. Deibler with a 122 pounder shot 
the last day of the season with a single shot An 8-point, 190 pounder killed by Robert Mus- 
30-30 rifle near Manada Gap, Dauphin County. olff of Erie. Outside curve was 22% inches, 
The lucky lad also killed one duck, one ring- greatest spread 171%; killed the first day of the 
neck, 18 squirrels and 5 rabbits. season near Waterford. 
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Barn Swallows feeding their young on the 
wing. This excellent photo was taken by 
George P. Millington, of Philadelphia, Editor of 
Better Homes and Gardens, 


* 





Photo by Thomas Belwowiz 


‘ Caltsted Flycatcher at nest-box. The An unsual photo of a black snake coming down Robert Steele, Bedford, with big buck killed 

"= © e bird that weaves a snake’s skin an old stump. While generally beneficial this December 2, on the top of Tussey Mountain dur- 

~ into@ Note piece of skin in its bill. reptile will rob birds’ nests whenever he has ing a heavy snow storm. It was 2334 inches 

} an opportunity and even kill small game for across and had 23 points large enough to count. 
that matter. Note other snake at lower right 


on ground, 
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By the time this issue is off press the robins and other Spring 
birds will be starting their northward journey. 


Unique trap designed by Raymond Middleton of Norristown, 
for the purpose of catching and banding Chimney Swifts. 
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An Unforgettable Character 





F Mann Lane had been a white man with 

a white beard he would have run Santa 
Claus a mighty close second. It was not 
Mann’s fault that he was a negro nor was 
it much of a handicap to him. He was 
indeed a happy man and though he has 
been dead several years I at times fancy 
I can hear his melodious laughter. 

Mann did not require nor ask much of 
this life. His family and dogs were his 
greatest assets. From them he derived all 
the pleasure of life except an occasional 
glass of the amber fluid. I have seen hunt- 
ers by the thousands and hunted with hun- 
dreds of them, but this “Mann” was the 
most outstanding of them all. 


One afternoon a Greek friend and I stopped 
at Mann’s and were informed that he was 
hunting rabbits a few fields away from the 
house. We proceeded in the direction 
pointed out by his wife. We found him, 
but what a sight. He had on an overcoat 
that dragged on the ground, three rabbits 
tied by tar-rope over his shoulder (he lost 
one before we got home) and his old double 
barrel had only one hammer on it. 

I introduced my friend to the old colored 
gentleman and we started to hunt together. 





By W. W. Brition 


It was not long until a rabbit started out 
just ahead of my friend’s dog. The Greek 
took a flash shot at it while his dog was 
reaching for it. Luckily he shot behind 
both animals. I saw a troubled expression 
on Mann’s face and after we got a short 
distance away from the Greek, he turned 
to me and said, “Mr. Willie, who is that 
German”? 

I replied, “Mann, he is not a German, he 
is a Greek.” 

Mann. said, “I knew he was none of us 
and if he shoots that close to any of my 
dogs I'm goin’ home.” 

Some white folks might have resented 
the fact that he considered himself the equal 
of a white man but I can truthfully say, 
that he was whiter in his heart and spirit 
than many of my Caucasian Brethren. 

After small game season one Fall I dropped 
in at Mann’s for a fox hunt. He had hounds 
of all colors and descriptions and according 
to him they all had a part to play in a 
chase. He knew each one’s bark and would 
interpret the language for you. Old Tom 
was the leader of the pack. He started the 
chase and led it for two rounds then all 
at once quite tonguing. I looked at Mann 
and he grinned at me and said, “Old Tom’s 
cuttin’. I tell you he’s the smartest dog 
I ever owned.” 

I said, “What do you mean he’s cuttin’.” 

“Why,” said Mann, “he gets tired foolin’ 
and gets down to business. Old Tom will 
let the rest of the dogs take him out around 
the end of the mountain and he will wait 


until they bring the fox back. Old Tom 
knows where that fox will come back and 
he will be there to meet him. That fox 


will either get caught by Tom on this next 
round or he'll hole up or go up a leanin’ 
tree.” 

Well, I could hardly wait to learn the 
outcome and see how near right my colored 
companion was in his prediction. So to give 
me a better opportunity to witness the pro- 
ceedings which he was certain would take 
place he hustled me to the top of the moun- 
tain. Standing on the top out of breath 
we looked down over the rocks and there 
stood Old Tom and listening. 

The chase kept coming Tom’s way, finally 
he crouched like a cougar and started to 
sneak down thé mountain a little way, then 
like an arrow sprung from the bow he was 
off. Now he was out of sight, but we heard 
the fight and Mann said, “Come on Mr. Willie 
Old Tom’s got him.” 

We hurried best we could down over the 
rocks and there the prostrate form was 
stretched while Old Tom permitted the other 
dogs to fill their nostrils with the familiar 
aroma. With a pat on the head for each 
animal, Mann picked up and appraised old 
reynard. With a lusty ha! ha! he said, “What 
did I tell you Mr. Willie”? 

“Yes, Mann, I see you know your stuff,” 
I replied. 

We sat there on an old chestnut log and 


Walting 





the old fellow related story after story which 
were very interesting to me. But there was 
one which caught my fancy more than the 
rest. He started like this: 

“Last winter the boys on the other side 
of the mountain were havin’ all kinds of 
trouble with an old red fox. They go out 
and start this same fox about nine in the 
morning and at three in the afternoon the 
chase would end, and it always stopped at 
the same place; so, one of the fe'lows de- 
cided he would station himself at this spot 
and see if he could find out what was going 
on. 

“Now, whether their story is true or not 
I don’t know, but the fellow declared that 
just about three that afternoon he spied 
the fox too far away to kill with shot, but 
he learned the creature’s secret. He said 
that the animal sat down and licked all 
four of his paws; that took the scent off and 
from that spot the dogs were unable to 
follow the trail. 

“Well, I didn’t believe that so I arranged 
to take my dogs over and give him a whirl. 
We got the fox started about nine-thirty 
in the morning and Old [lom, not being 
too familiar with that territ ry, was unable 


to do much cuttin’ until about two in the 


, es 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Insects in W 


T WON’T be long now until we may again 

expect to see the early birds, the first 
wild flowers and spring peepers. Along with 
this pleasant anticipation we must remember 
also that insect activities will soon become 
a factor in our everyday life. 

Before we arrive at the time to attack 
these little six legged creatures, may we 
dwell upon the rather interesting theme of 
where our insect friends or foes have been 
hiding away or residing over the cold winter 
months, 

Of course we know that all insects do not 
die from cold or frosts. However, many of 
them do—more especially the worn out 
adults who have already consummated their 
purpose in life. When the first frosts kill 
off the katydids, grasshoppers and other 
worn out members of the insect tribes—such 
individuals have already made provisions for 
future generations. Each mother insect, has 
with instinctive foresight, laid her batch of 
eggs in some secure place. 

As an example we will take the Chinese 
Praying Mantis, that spectacular creature 
whose predaceous habits are an asset to 
man. The mother mantis lays from 150 to 
300 eggs which she covers with a frothy 
blanket. This covering hardens and pro- 
tects the eggs from winter cold, from snow 
and sleet and frost, while mother mantis 
her life work accomplished, dies. 

Other related cousins such as grasshoppers 
make case» in the earth, which they fill with 
eggs for ~ ‘nter storage. Katydids glue their 
well insulated flat eggs in a row along some 
plant twig or stem before they perish. Tree 
crickets and some similar forms insert their 
eggs into the bark or stems of living trees in 
order to thwart the ravages of Jack Frost. 

Again take some of the destructive moths, 
parents of tent caterpillars, cankerworms 
and similar leaf eaters. Their eggs are laid 
or plastered in clusters with an insulating 
glue or varnish over them, which does the 
double duty of fastening them to the tree 
or bark as well as protecting them against 
cold and moisture. The moths after laying 
these eggs die. One measure recommended 
for the control of these insects is the collect- 





J. W. Horich 
Egg mass of Chinese Praying Mantis, in which 
condition the winter is passed. 


Photo by F. 
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By A. B&. Champlain 





Photo by H. B. Kirk 
South for the 


The Monarch butterfly 


goes 
winter, 


ing or treating of egg masses during the 
winter months or before the eggs hatch into 
the destructive leaf eaters in the spring. 

Certain species of insects are clever 
enough to get through the winter cold as 
naked grubs, caterpillars, larvae or worms— 
they are known under all of these names— 
but each one of them must be snugly housed 
in some well protected retreat. Take that 
destructive alien, the despised Japanese 
Beetle. It passes the winter as a baby beetle, 
in the grub or larval stage, cleverly con- 
cealed in a cell or gallery of its own making. 
This is constructed in the soil beneath the 
frost line and usually beneath a grass plot. 
Here is one reason for spraying arsenate of 
lead upon grass plots in the fall, to kill the 
youngsters before they toughen up for 
winter. 

That dangerous pest the common house 
fly, lives preferably in warm manure piles 
during the colder months in the larval or 
maggot stage. 

Many other caterpillars go through the 
winter and eventually come out in the 
spring to eat our first green things before 


they transform into some other stage to 
continue their depradations through the 
summer. 


Still observing we find that there are a 
number of adult insects that do not die in 
the fall but who go through the winter as 
mature individuals. Hornets, whose large 
paper nests are striking examples of insect 
architecture, and whose ability to protect 
themselves have caused us to notice them, 
belong to this group. At the first indication 
of freezing temperatures, the queen hornets 
hie away to the forest or swamps. Here 
they hunt up a decaying log. Into the soft 
wood tissue each Queen hornet will work 
her way and form a cell or chamber for 
protection. When spring appears each over- 
wintered Queen will come forth and begin 
a nest with broods that will result in a hive 
of buzzing life. 

Also among the insects that pass the win- 
ter as adults, we may mention the Mexican 
Bean beetle. This pest sleeps away in happy 
hibernation, beneath the rubbish and debris 
allowed to remain in our gardens. You will 
remember our recommendations about 
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inter 


spring and fall clean-ups. 

Going back to adult insects, we even find 
some butterflies that winter over as winged 
individuals. The mourning cloak will be one 
of the first. This well known species hiber- 
nates in hollow logs, beneath loose bark or 
in caves or out buildings, 

Is it true or false that our monarch butter- 
fly, that gorgeous, reg-winged, black-veined 
beauty that breeds on the common milkweed 
plant, goes south for the winter? You are 
right, it is true! Countless thousands of 
these butterflies gather during the fall time 
and sail on the upper air currents for the 
sunny south. When the first breath of 
spring brings forth the birds and leaves, our 
monarch butterflies return to their old 
haunts, the females to deposit eggs on the 
milk week plants. 

} {any flies, mosquitoes and gnats have their 
favorite hibernating places. Mosquitoes, 
those pests of man and beast, hide away in 
dark corners, in tree crevices, beneath bark 
or in similar places. 

Of course in our own heated homes, the 
lowly insect pests that breed in our pantries 
or attack our silks or woolens in dark 
closets are unaware of changing seasons. 
They continually add, divide and multiply 
if we are not on our toes with defense 
measures. All days are Summer days to 
them. 





Photo by H. B. Kirk 
Black walnut tree, foliage stripped by cater- 


pillars (Walnut Datana) which go into the 


ground beneath the tree to hibernate. 
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Whole Hog Or None... te EDITOR 


The muskrat or “marsh hare” is 


WAS reading in a magazine the other day 

of the food rationing program. The article 
went on to point out the appetizing aroma 
of filled beef hearts, the delectable flavor of 
sweetbreads, the juicy tenderness of kidney, 
and the multiple uses, with a little epicurean 
ability, that pig’s feet, pig souse, pig ears, 
beef tongue and all the rest of the parts of 
the lowly cow and hog that are so little used 
by the average American, could and per- 
haps will be put to in the average household 
from now on. From my point of view that 
will be swell because I like them all, so 
I'll have no trouble getting used to them. 
I’m not so sure about the good wife and 
the rest of our little family. 


But there is the old adage that beggars 
can’t be choosers, and while the distant 
horizon from the standpoint of satisfying our 
gastronomical desires may not be too dark 
or forboding, nonetheless it might pay a lot 
of folks to do a little sampling of the not 
so popular portions of our four-footed split 
hoof friends. 

The same thing is true of our wild crea- 
tures. A great many of them have gone to 
every hunting and trapping season 
both from the standpoint of fat and food; 
why I don’t know. A columnist 
mentioned this waste only too clearly in one 
of his recent articles when he said, “The 
newspapers have been carrying tales of 
people eating horse meat and liking it but 
seemingly they forget that only young horses 
are good to eat and there aren’t many young 
horses in the country. There is, however, 
a source of meat almost every town or 
village in the state that so far in Pennsyl- 
vania has been neglected or wasted. We 
refer to the muskrat, trapped by nearly 
every farm youngster, and some older 
people, too. Down south the muskrat is 
sold in restaurants as a delicacy. Here in 
the north, where the flavor is finer, we 
throw it away. 

“More than thirty years ago we worked 
for the Lycoming Lumber- Company at 
Ellendale. Also working for the company 


waste 


sports 





a favorite dish of the South. 


were two young trappers from Pine Grove 
who feasted on muskrats almost nightly. 
Many were the invitations they gave us to 
their suppers before we finally accepted one. 
At last, deciding to give it a try we ate 
muskrat. Ever since that day we like 
muskrat and we’ll venture to say so will 
you if you ever try it. To us it seems a 
shame that the muskrat carcasses are thrown 
away by the trappers or used as bait to 
catch other fur-bearers. We should use 
this good meat. It was not meant to be 
thrown away. If they can sell it at high 
prices in Baltimore it is worth just as much 
in Pennsylvania. And if you have one or 
two muskrats you can keep the fur if you'll 
zive us the meat.” 

War exalts the popularity of a lot of 
from machines to people—even the lowly 
game animals, so as this writer well said, 
why not take a leaf from the book of our 
southern friends and try a few muskrats 
now and then in season. Personally, I don’t 
know of anything less cleanly in its diet 
than a chicken, yet they’re sure good eatin’. 
Other states seem to have the same idea 
and some of the folks in them are asking 
each other “Have a slice of baked raccoon? 
No? Well then, about a bit of nice 
‘marsh hare’ (muskrat to you) done to a 
turn? Or maybe you'd prefer a little roast 
‘possum, or woodchuck.” 

Iowa extolls the the 
clean-living woodchuck or ground hog, and 
quotes Uncle Bob Flowers’ recipe from Hor- 
ace Kephart’s “Camping and Woodcraft.” 
Says Uncle Bob: “Cut the leetle red kernels 
out from under their forelegs, then bile ’em 
and sage ’em and put ’em in a pan and 
bake ’em to a nice rich brown, and—then 
I don’t want nobody there but me.” 

Missouri points out the delectable quali- 
ties of roast opossum and raccoon. “Possum 
and Yams,” ‘ 


things 


how 


toothsomeness of 


according to the release “is 
enough to make mouths water—especially 
mouths accustomed to speak with a southern 
accent.” 

There are also more orchids for the com- 


mon muskrat, millions of which are marketed 
annually. He, too, is a vegetarian, feeding 
on plants such as sweet flag, bullrushes 
and cattail, and his flesh is said to be sweet 
and delicately flavored. 


Here are a few of the suggested recipes as 
set forth in a recent issue of Wildlife Review, 


Roast Opossum—After skinning, dress and 
wash thoroughly with hot water. Cover 
with cold water containing one cup of salt 
and allow to stand over night. In the morn- 
ing drain off salt water and rinse well with 
clear, boiling water. Stuff with following: 
1 large onion chopped fine. Brown onion 
in 1 tablespoon fat, add finely chopped 
*possum liver and cook until liver is tender, 
Add 2 cups of bread crumbs, little chopped 
red pepper, dash Worcestershire sauce, 1 
fine-chopped hard-boiled egg; salt and water 
to moisten. Place in roaster, add 2 table- 
spoons water and roast about 1% hours in 
moderate oven (350 degrees F.) until tender 
and richly browned. Baste every 15 min- 
utes with drippings. Place on heated platter. 
Skim fat from gravy remaining in pan. 

Baked Raccoon—Parboil raccoon for 30 
minutes to 1 hour, then place in roaster. 
Add onion, carrot and apple. Dredge with 
salt and add pepper. Add an inch or two of 
broth and bake until tender (about 2 hours). 
Tomato catsup and mustard may be put on 
coon while baking or just before taking 
from oven to serve. 

Two methods of preparing muskrat or 
“marsh hare’—(1) Cut into small pieces 
and soak overnight in cold water. Drain 
thoroughly when ready to cook, place in pot 
with little water and piece of fat bacon. 
Cook slowly until tender. Season according 
to taste with salt, pepper and sage. When 
done, meat can be browned in pot or placed 
in skillet, using plenty of bacon fat. Brown 
thoroughly and serve. (2) Boil in pot until 
meat falls from bones; pick up in small 


pieces. Make sauce by adding liquor left 
in pot, 2 hardboiled eggs chopped fine, gen- 
erous (not these days of course) quantity 


butter, 2 tablespoons flour, salt, pepper and 
mustard to taste, and 1 gill of sherry wine. 
Mix dressing with meat and serve. 


The Cardinal 
O! Tell me bird with plumage gay 
And crested head—Don’t say me nay— 
What alchemist could e’er combine 
Such coloring! O, bird of mine. 


From topmost bough in airy swing, 
The Cardinal delights to sing; 

His love-calls come at break of day 
’Tis thus he chants his morning lay. 


In vine-clad hills neath fragrant flowers, 
He seeks his mate through sunny hours, 
Then lightly soars to heights above 

In crimson flight to sing of love. 


When winter comes with snowy chill, 
This bird of flame is with us still; 
Bright messenger of joy is he, 

From Nature’s God—to you and me. 


—Helen Hall Bucher 
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Picture of mother black bear and three cubs in Oak tree near Clear Creek State Park, Jefferson County, September 16, 1942, at about 4:00 p. m. 
In the picture the mother is plainly visible. A cub is below her, Slightly to the left in the crotch of the tree. A second cub is climbing up the pranch 
directly above her and the fourth—and youngest cub—is up in the left, top, portion of the picture, eating acorns, The bears were chased into the 
tree by a dog shortly before noon and until a late hour at night were Plainly visible to the approximate 500 persons who drove to the scene to 
see them. Clear Creek State Park is located at the junction of the Clarion River and Clear Creek, about three miles northeast of Sigel and about 
10 miles from Brookville—about due north, The tree in which the bears Were seen—a large Oak not more than 50 feet from the road between Clear 
Creek and Sigel—was sufficiently large to permit them to stay at least 40 feet from the ground and away from the milling crowds, They left the 
tree and vicinity sometime during the night after 11:00 p. m.—Picture was taken by W. O. Carlton, editor of The Brookville American, a weekly at 


Brookville, Pa. 
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A. J. Hanes 


Few sportsmen have had as interesting a 
background in conservation circles as Hon. 
A. J. Hanes of St. Marys, affectionately 
known to his friends as “Archie.” Although 
employed in the accounting department of 
the Pittsburgh, Shawmut and Northern 
Railroad Company ever since 1917, Com- 
missioner Hanes nevertheless took time out 
to preach the gospel of conservation. 

He was one of the organizers of the Elk 
County Sportsmen’s Association in April 
1935, and its Secretary ever since. He was 
the instigator and principal character in 
the $35,000 Stream Improvement Project 
completed in 1941 along the East Branch of 
the Clarion River between Glen Hazel and 
Instanter. This project was sponsored by 
the Elk County Sportsmen’s Association and 
ranks as the outstanding stream develop- 
ment project in Pennsylvania. 

Commissioner Hanes is serving his sixth 
term as chairman of the North Central Divi- 
sion of the Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, 
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A. W. Lee 


and was vice-president of the Federation 
from February 1941 until February 1942. 

His appointment as a Commissioner by 
Governor James on January 12 will mean 
simply that he picks up a few more reins 
in his work for conservation. Commissioner 
Hanes succeeds Hon. A. W. Lee, Jr., Clear- 
field. 

No member of the Commission served any 
more earnestly, sincerely or enthusiastically 
during his tenure of office than Colonel Lee 
who was appointed on March 26, 1935. 

A prominent sportsman and a man of 
outstanding business capabilities, he fitted 
into the Commission’s work admirably, and 
served diligently in the sportsmen’s interests 
during his eight years of office. That he 
will continue his interest and work in con- 
servation we are quite confident. 


With the appointment of Dr. C. E. Phillips 
on January 4, 1943, by Governor James, the 
Commission and sportsmen will benefit by 
the services of one who has been interested 
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Dr. C. E. Phillips 


in conservation for many years. Further- 
more to help him guide the policies of the 
Commission he has the advantage of having 
been born and bred in the country. There- 
fore, he knows farmers and their problems 
well and on the other hand his affiliations 
with sportsmen’s groups in his community 
have enabled him to understand thoroughly 
the hunter’s point of view. 

Dr. Phillips is a member and has been for 
some time, of the Tri-County Fish and 
Game Association, which consists of por- 
tions of Northumberland, Dauphin and 
Schuylkill Counties. 

The appointment of one who understands 
the problems of both the sportsman and the 
hunter should help greatly in the Commis- 
sion’s future program for better relations 
between these two important groups. 

Dr. Phillips succeeds Hon. Carl W. Roth- 
fuss who was appointed by Governor James 
on December 9, 1942, but who resigned 
shortly afterwards (December 29, 1942) be- 
cause of ill health. 





New Bulletin 

The Place of Winter Feeding in Practical 
Wildlife Management is the name of a new 
technical bulletin just published by the Com- 
mission. This publication known as Research 
Bulletin No. 3, was prepared by Richard 
Gerstell, Chief of the Division of Propaga- 
tion and Research, and is available only in 
very limited numbers. 


Unless the supply of rabbit skins can be 
increased substantially, the American hat 
industry faces a difficult supply situation 
because of the reduction in imports. 


The Michigan Conservation Department 
reports that four thousand 4-H boys are be- 
ing enlisted in an effort to measure the 
State’s harvest of farm game. Each will 
keep a record of the game kill on his own 
farm and turn in his tally sheet to his 
teacher of agriculture after November 5th. 


The tallies will then be forwarded to the 
Rose Lake Wildlife Experiment Station 
where they will be coordinated with inten- 
sive yield measurements made at the station. 

The boys are instructed that a good pheas- 
ant crop is 10 cocks per 100 acres; while a 
good rabbit kill is set at 15 per 100 acres; 
and a good fox squirrel crop is estimated at 
40 per 100 acres of woodland. 


“Four deer were observed swimming the 
Delaware River on the first day of the deer 
season in New Jersey. They swam to the 
Pennsylvania side, looked back and sur- 
veyed the Jersey hills, then walked up on 
a sunny slope overlooking their former 
home. They seemed entirely satisfied with 
the way they found things in Pennsylvania.” 
—Game Protector John H. Lohmann, Dis- 
trict 7, Division “B”. 

“A party while hunting in Venango County 
this season shot en eight point buck. After 


admiring it for awhile, he leaned his rifle 
against a tree, took his knife and turned 
the deer over to dress it. But Mr. Buck 
had other ideas. He kicked the nimrod in 
the arm, driving the knife through his hand, 
then left for parts unknown.”—William T. 
Campbell, District 10, Division “F”. 


Total prosecutions during December, 1942 
amounted to 565, including cash penalties in 
the amount of $16,221.00. There were 561 
defendants convicted and four acquitted. 


“Robert Port, Saxton, a Deputy Game 
Protector, was checking a rabbit hunter one 
evening. He asked the hunter, who was 
from Hopewell, how many rabbits he had 
killed that day. The hunter replied, “Nine.” 
“Nine,” said Bob, “Yes, there they are. Four 
old ones, one a mother rabbit with five 
young about ready to arrive in this world.” 
—John S. Dittmar, Division “D” 
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“On Sunday, November 29, 1942, the people 
of Connellsville were very much alarmed 
to see a very nice buck scurrying up and 
down the streets. Confused, the animal 
plunged through a large store window and, 
after getting out of that, eventually found 
its way back to the mountains again.”—-Game 
Protector Lester E. Sheaffer, District 14, 
Division “G.” 


“The outstanding feature in the wildlife 
setup in Greene County during December, 
1942, was the appearance of a bear in 
Centre Township. A farmer’s wife saw it 
first and was very much surprised and 
frightened. The bear later left tracks around 
the house of the farmer, who had butchered 
and left some intestines lie about. About 
two weeks later a trapper reported seeing 
it about five miles from that spot and was 
so scared that he lost his rifle. So far the 
bear has not done any damage that has been 
reported. However, the folks in that section 
are not very well pleased with bruin so close 
to home.”—Game Protector John F. Blair, 
District 13, Division “G”. 


Melvin C. Miller, 2409 Canby Street, Pen- 
brook, Scout Master, Troop 47, Penbrook 
Church of God, while hunting in the vicinity 
of Colonial Park on November 23, shot 
rabbit with a bow and arrow. Miller is a 
member of the Susquehannock Archers of 
Harrisburg. He has been shooting with 
bow and arrow since 1938. 


Mrs. Syrena Eckenrode, who lives along 
Littlestown-Gettysburg road on a_ turkey 
farm, received 500 day-old pheasant chicks 
of which 438 were raised to six-weeks of 
age when released. In addition to the $.40 
per bird raised paid by the Game Commis- 
sion, the Littlestown Fish & Game Associa- 
tion added $.10 per bird as an inducement 
to get farmers on the Cooperative Farm- 
Game Projects to raise pheasants. 


“George Kirk and his uncle Wayne Kirk, 
both of East Waterford, Juniata County, 
were fox hunting on January 9. They were 
on the trail of a fox which was traveling 
as a fox usually does when on the search 
for food. Suddenly the tracks of the fox 
showed that something had happened caus- 
ing it to travel at terrific speed with very 
long jumps. Within a very short distance 
1 deer track joined in the trail. It, too, was 
going with speed, showing signs, according 
to Kirk’s story, of trying to jump on the 
fox at different times. The chase only 
lasted for a short distance when the fox 
found a groundhog hole to seek shelter thus 
ending the chase, and ending the life of the 
fox after the hunters came upon the shelter.” 

C. V. Long, East Waterford. 


“While traveling through Great Bend 
Township, Susquehanna County, I was told 
by a farmer that some type of a funny 
little duck had taken up quarters with his 
flock of tame ducks. He also asked me to 
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W. J. Starrett 


CHAMPION SUBSCRIPTION 
GETTER 


W. J. Starrett, Boyertown, Pa., a License 
Issuing Agent of the Department of Revenue, 
is leading the ranks of those agents securing 
subscriptions to the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
NEWS. It is not unusual to receive fifty 
or more subscriptions from Mr. Starrett in 
a single report. His score is over 200 sub- 
scriptions since the 1942 hunting licenses 
were made available. 





look at the duck and possibly identify it 
for him. 

“Investigation proved it to be a mature 
male wood duck apparently in good health. 
When approaching the flock it made no 
effort to escape other than walk away with 
the tame ducks. During the day it would 
spend its time on the pond with the other 
ducks. At night it would return to the 
buildings along with the flock.’—Game Pro- 
tector H. F. Hoffman, District 4, Division 
ee ge 


“On December 30, a Sharp-shinned Hawk 
attacked several small birds in my back yard 
where I had put out some grain for them. 
Due to the thickness of the Lilac bush the 
hawk was unable to get any of the birds, 
and after making a great around the 
bush he left for parts unknown.” 


fuss 


“On Sunday, December 27, the Bird Club 


members in this section observed among 
other birds one robin, two male bluebirds 
and a song sparrow. Rather unusual for 


this time of year.” 


“Many thanks to the hunters in this sec- 
tion who turned over their deerskins to 
make gloves and vests for the service men 
to keep comfortable while making it uncom- 
fortable for the enemy.”—Game Protector 
Francis E. Jenkins, District 5, Division “B”. 





During the calendar year 1942, title 
was secured for 34,506.15 acres of State 
Game Lands, which brought the ag- 
gregate area to 721,763.28 acres. 








READING MAN HEADS 
WALTONIANS 


Meeting yesterday at the Berkshire Hotel, 
the Pennsylvania Division of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America elected John P. Deck, 
of the Reading Chapter, to the office of state 
president. Deck will complete the unexpired 
term of Harry W. Stark, of York County, 
who resigned because of ill health. 

There were two sessions of the state con- 
vention yesterday with delegates from Con- 
nellsville, Delaware County, Lebanon, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, York and Berks, in 
attendance. 

The highlight of the meeting was an ad- 
dress by Kenneth A. Reid, national execu- 
tive secretary of the Izaak Walton League, 
whose topic was “The Izaak Walton League 
in War and Peace.” 

At the conclusion of Reid’s speech, the 
state chapters went on record favoring these 
resolutions: 

That proper treatment of municipal sew- 
age either through the facilities of a mu- 
nicipal plant, connection with a metropolitan 
plant or bona fide plans for such approveed 
installations, be a condition of eligibility for 
participation of any municipality or institu- 
tion having sewer facilities in any public 
works program involving federal or state 
loans or grants. 


Watch Road Projects 


That all agences engaged in road construc- 
tion be urged to take cognizance of the ad- 
verse effects of roads in hilly or mountain 
country in accelerating runoff and silting of 
stream beds and take all possible steps to 
minimize these undesirable effects. 

That the Pennsylvania Department of 
Forests and Waters be urged to strengthen 
its policy in respect to the protection of 
waterways by inserting in all timber sale 
contracts on all national forests, specific pro- 
visions for safeguarding the shorelines of all 
waterways. 

That the several state governments be 
urged to formulate under the authority of 
their zoning laws or other authorities regu- 
lations for protecting of shoreline timber 
along waterways on private as well as state 
land. 

That the state highway department be 
urged to cooperate in the creation of small 
“breather” type reservoirs as an important 
and comprehensive 
public water conservation program. 


contribution to a sound 











SAVE! 


SAVE YOUR EMPTY SHELL 
CASES FOR FUTURE SCRAP 
DRIVES 


SAVE THE CARCASSES OF FUR- 
BEARING ANIMALS FOR THE 
FAT AND GLYCERINE SO 
BADLY NEEDED 
SAVE LIVES—HUNT SAFELY- 

RETURN SAFELY 
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The 


remote ridge. The big trek into the deer 
camps was well underway. 

While there was still a faint glimmer of 
daylight a couple of rifle shots awakened 
long forgotten echoes in that long, narrow 
valley; the shots themselves seemingly 
emanating from the environs of the big 
swamp. 

“Probably some white livered so-and-so 
trying to pot his deer before morning,” 
growled George. 

“Or someone testing his sights,” 
Bill with his usual magnanimity. 

“Not with the reports coming that closely 
together—and besides, it’s too dark to do 
any testing,” said George with finality. 

My thoughts turned to the white antlered 
buck and I wondered. 

Long before daylight on the following 
morning, we got breakfast, packed lunches 
and formulated plans. 

Individual still hunting in definitely as- 
signed areas was the order of the day; our 
guess being that by nine or ten o’clock at 
the most, the deer would be well on the 
move what with the drives and shooting 
going on all over the countryside. 

“And don’t forget, gang,” reminded Bill 
who had been appointed chief in charge of 
the day’s activities, “be here at the cabin by 
three o'clock. If you’re prompt there'll 
probably be time enough before dark to 
stage three or even four small drives.” 

With nods of assent we made off through 
the gloom for our respective assignments. 
A streak of reddish light above the trees 
presaged dawn. 

Those of you who have been in the deer 
woods when shooting legally opens know 
what it is like. But regardless of laws, a 
few widely scattered shots begin to be heard 
at the first hint of dawn. They probably 
originate from those impatient or excitable 
individuals who must shoot at any moving 
shadow, actual or imaginary, to relieve their 
pent feelings. Then, too, there are the de- 
liberate law breakers, those vermin of the 
mountains who try to get the jump on their 
law abiding brethren. 

When the season actually comes into its 
own the outburst of firearms compares fav- 
orably with what would have been con- 
sidered as snappy action on the western 
front (1918 vintage). Anyway, the welkin 
rings. 

All day long deer milled all about us or 
vice versa. Time and again I caught fleet- 
ing glimpses of the animals, probably won- 
dering what had been turned loose in their 
hitherto peaceful hills. 

I saw one legal deer brought down with 
such despatch and efficiency that it almost 
left me stunned. 

While watching a quartet of deer and at- 
tempting to determine their sex I saw a 
movement over to my right. 

Turning, I saw an individual dressed in 
a buckskin shirt, fringe and all, slip out 
of a thicket of rhododendron and quickly 
raise and shoot his rifle. At the report 
one of the four deer buckled on the spot 
while the others fled. 

Subsequently, the dead animal, a nice six 
pointer, proved to be nearer me than to 
the huntsman with the tricky getup. 

“Shades of Daniel Boone,” I muttered 
wonderingly to myself as I again went on 


added 
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White Antlered Buck 





with a fine 


George Mellinger of Greencastle, 
140 pound 10-point killed the first day in Path 
Valley, near Mettle. 


about my business. 

Shortly after three o’clock all of us were 
assembled at headquarters anxious to score 
after a day of blanks. The idea was to 
stage as many drives as the remaining hours 
of daylight would permit. 

In drawing lots for turns at watches I 
garnered number two position. George as 
number one selected a spot in the dense 
cover a couple of hundred feet from our 
headquarters. 

Those of us doing the driving spread out 
and went back into the forest approximately 
half a mile. There we turned and not too 
noisily began circling back. We carried 
our rifles for in this modified form of still 
hunting one never knows when he may 
jump quarry. 

Some fifteen or twenty minutes later, as 
I was passing through a stand of young 
hemlocks I was startled by a shot sounding 
nearby. This turn in events prompted me 
to get into the clear as quickly as possible. 

A few score yards from the clearing I 
glimpsed the black buck shoot out of the 
hemlocks and streak for safer cover. I 
whipped my rifle into position even as the 
animal disappeared over a hillock. A mo- 
ment later Chet came running up. 

“Did you see him?” he panted, and rue- 
fully added, “I missed him.” 

“Tll say I did and heading straignt for 
George.” 

Just then the latter’s rifle broke the sil- 
ence that had suddenly descended. 

When we reached George we found him 





Donald C. Gray- 


Hunters—present and future. 
bill, Quarryville, with nice 
Potter County, on December 1. 
nimrod is his little son. 


8-point killed in 
The “future” 


MARCH 


(Continued from page 5) 


scanning the ground near the big rock ad- 
jacent the cabin. 


“Did you get him?” Chet and I asked 
in unison. 

“No,” George hesitantly replied, “but I'd 
swear that he didn’t come out from behind 
this rock. At least I didn’t see him,” he 


amended. 


I made a cursory examination of the 
ground. “What did you make out?” I asked. 


“Nothing,” came the quick rejoinder. 


In a few minutes we worked around to 
the side of the old building where Bill 
shortly joined us. 


After consuming some fifteen additional 
minutes to the fruitless search for signs we 
scattered for the second drive. 


In the second sortie Bill succeeded in 
bagging a small but legal buck although 
he was one of the drivers. I had seen the 
entire performance from my stand in the 
clearing. The little buck ran before the 
drivers along the edge of the woodland. 
Then he paused and took a few hesitant 
steps into the clearing. Changing his mind 
he turned and began retracing his steps. 
A moment later Bill nailed him. 


Because of the amount of time consumed 
in the first two drives together with the 
rapidly diminishing light it seemed unwise 
to launch a third, so we called it a day 
and returned to the nearby camp. At 
least, we had meat. 

While preparing supper and making things 
snug for the night the conversation naturally 
gyrated about the black buck’s getaway. 

George who was busily engaged tinkering 
with the gasoline stove paused long enough 
to reaffirm his views. “I’m telling you he 


never came out from behind that rock,” 
he contended. 

“Well, he couldn’t have holed up or 
sprouted wings or something.” This from 
Chet. 

George ignored the remark. “That’s my 


story and I’m sticking to it,” he said. 

Bill was more diagnostic. “You probably 
know that he could have passed across that 
gap between the rock and the cover beyond 
quicker than a wink.” 

“So what?” 


“Why, you might have blinked or turned 
your head or done a dozen other things 
that might have taken your eyes off the 
ball,” ventured Bill. 

“Yes, I know,” George patiently admitted, 
“but the point is that I didn’t. After the 
first shot I literally glued my eyes on the 
only place where he could have appeared.” 
George paused and a queer look bespread 


his face. “Unless,” he slowly added, “un- 
less—.” 

It was too much for Chet. “Unless what?” 
he broke in. 


“Say,” George cried as he got to his feet, 
“the top of that rock is as large as a small 
dance hall and bristling with cover. I’ve a 
hunch,” he suddenly added, grabbing up 
his flashlight. 

In a moment he was outside with Bill 
and Chet at his heels. Seconds later I heard 
them scrambling up the sides of the rock. 
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Then Chet, whose initial burst of en- 
thusiasm had apparently collapsed, yelled, 
“Hey you guys, that deer wouldn’t be up 
there now.” 

“Aw, come on,” urged George, “we’re just 
looking for signs.” 

I had dropped my culinary duties and was 
about to slip out through the improvised 
door when I was arrested by a_ sudden 
heavy clatter on the floor above. The queer 
sound swept rapidly across the floor and 
then as suddenly stopped at a point over 
the door. 

At virtually the same moment a cry of 
“There he goes!” from Chet caused me to 
flash the door open in time for me to see 
a black shape disappear into the night. 

Well, it turned out that Chet, who had 
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remained behind, saw the buck step across 
the narrow gap between the second floor 
rear window and the rock and disappear 
into the loft. 

“For a second I was too surprised to do 
anything,” Chet excitedly continued, “but 
when I saw him leap out of the front win- 
dow I managed to let out a yell.” 

“Are you sure it was the black fellow?” 
asked George. 

“It certainly was,” Chet asserted. “Why, 
you two were flashing lights all over the 
place. Any one could have seen him.” 

Then, I related what I had heard and seen. 

You can well imagine the excitement and 
the tall talk that prevailed that night. By 
the time we took to our bags the buck 
was as good as bagged. Indeed, a couple 
of us already visualized how he would look 
on a favored wall in our respective homes. 
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Now for the pay-off. During our week’s 
outing we hunted far and near; far beyond 
our originally planned limits, near, so as to 
constantly check any and all possibilities. 
But in spite of everything do you suppose 
we again set eyes on that buck? A raucous 
NO. 

So far as we were concerned this modern 
version went its fictional counterpart one 
better. He had the good sense to leave 
those parts or hole up for the duration. 

But, here’s that well-known fly in the 
salve, and a heat wave warms my chilled 
spine every time I think of it. The chances 
are that the white antlered buck was prob- 
ably bagged by some Nimrod who knew 
nothing of the unusual glamour and romance 
associated with the creature. 

But George’s retort to my plaint was an 
unclassical “So what!” 





AN OLD COONHOUND TALKS 


ANUARY seventeenth the date of this 

writing. Last night a wet stormy night, 
not fit for man or dog to be out, saw the 
last of ’coon season for another year. Well 
anyway I was working night turn in a fac- 
tory for Uncle Sam, which was some com- 
pensation for not being able to hunt this last 
bad night. That seemed to be the way our 
luck had run all Fall. When the weather 
was fit to hunt I was on night turn, and 
when I could hunt the weather would not 
permit. As a result our ’coon hunts were 
few and far between. 

As I approached the kennel, where Old 
Bill and Ace held forth this wet Sunday 
morning, I was spellbound at the growling, 
cursing, and mutterings emerging from its 
white painted walls. At almost any minute 
I expected to see smoke teeming out around 
the eaves, for such fiery mutterings had 
never before beat upon my eardrums. I 
knew from the voice it was Old Bill who 
was on the rampage, and I'll tell you it was 
a shame for any respectable dog to swear 
that way, especially on the Sabbath. 

When I could stand it no longer I called 
him out to inquire what it was all about 
and to reprimand him for using such lan- 
guage in front of our puppy, Black Ace. 

“Bill,” I says, “you should be ashamed; 
any dog as old as you are to let your 
temper run off that way. What in the wide 
world is wrong with you?” 

It was kind of amusing the way he looked 
at me. His ears dropped, and that old tail 
began to wag, and he says, “Well Boss, for- 
give me but I knew last night was the last 
night we could hunt for another long year, 
and I was’ just lying in there thinking of 
this year’s hunting and the longer I thought 
the madder I got, so I just had to blow off 
some steam. You know this year it was so 
late when we started to hunt, so cold and 
stormy the nights we were out. I couldn't 
find ’coon for you, and when I did it was 
hard to trail, and I know Ace and I both 
tried to do our best. One night I know our 
noses ached from the cold biting frost and 
I don’t know how you kept from freezing 
standing around waiting for us to try to un- 
ravel that trail. Another night the wind got 
up ’till I know you couldn’t hear us over the 
next hill, and we had to quit; and that 


moonlight night we should have stayed at 
home for no ’coon were running. How come 
we had to hunt that kind of weather this 
year ‘Boss, he wanted to know, it wasn’t 
that way last year or the year before.” 

“Bill,” I says, “there’s some things we 
can’t understand, and we can’t always do 
things when we want to. Each year things 
change. We have laws that say when we 
can hunt, and we can’t make the weather 
suit us. It just happened this year that 
those laws said we couldn’t hunt until the 
weather was too bad for our kind of hunt- 
ing, and then Bill you know there’s a war 
on now, and some of those nights that I saw 
you sniff the breeze so wistfully, I had to 
work for our Uncle Sammy, and couldn’t 
take you hunting.” 

“Yes,” he said, “Ace and I know about 
the war. Our dog feed isn’t what it used to 
be, and I guess you won't be able to get us 
any pretty soon. Don’t know what we’! 
eat then but I guess you'll manage some 
way; you never did let us go hungry.” 

I always liked Old Bill for that. He was 


such a trusting soul. Whatever I did or said 
was all right with him. 

Just then Black Ace came out and started 
I told 


to rehearse the whole thing again. 


By Paul P. Prugh 


him to shut up pretty quick, that Bill had 
said enough for both of them, and that he 
wasn’t old enough to use such language 
anyway. 

Bill tried to explain to him what I had 
just told him and, although Ace did look 
a little befuddled, I think he understood in 
a way. 

“Well boys,” I told them, “we'll all hope 
that when the leaves come tumbling down 
again things will be different than this year. 
We'll hope that this war is over, and that 
we can hunt before the cold icy blasts of 
winter start to blow.” 

Old Bill, said, a grin creeping over his 
grizzled muzzle, “they better be different 
or I’m going to start hunting rabbits,” and 
with that turned and went into his kennel. 

“You’d better not,” I called after him, “or 
you'll hunt them alone.” We'll still hunt 
’coon won’t we Acey Boy, to which the pup 
agreed. 

I tell you I never saw that old dog so 
hot under the collar before though. It wasn’t 
like Old Bill who sat at the trunks of the 
great oaks singing, “Praise the Lord and 
Pass the Ammunition,” but I guess he'll 
sleep it off until another ’coon season rolls 
around. 





The above fine trophies were killed by two Millersburg sportsmen, Thompson Haine, left, who 
bagged his in Powls Valley, Dauphin County, on December 9, and Paul Shaffer, who made his 
kill near McClellan, same county, on December 10. 
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Some Census Methods 
for Game 


(Continued from page 11) 


closing of the season in time for official 
notices and news releases. 

A variation of the line count method was 
used by Pierce E. Randall, in Lehigh County, 
Pennsylvania during the fall of 1938. This 
system of ringneck pheasant census was 
developed in Iowa in 1936 by Bennett and 
Hendrickson. In brief, the method used was 
based on the following conclusions 

(1) The number of pheasants seen in early 
morning in September and October along 
gravel roads over a 20-mile route was used 
to compute the total population. 

(2) Eight to ten birds to a mile, seen from 
an automobile traveling at 20 miles per hour 
between 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 A.M., indicated a 
population of one bird to four or five acres, 
Two birds to a mile indicated a population 
of one third to seven or to nine acres. One 
bird to the mile indicated a population of 
one bird to about 18 acres. 

The system is based on the fact that ring- 
necked pheasants move about considerably 
in the morning and stay in the open fields 
until the dew or rain has evaporated to such 
an extent that the birds can move into corn 
fields without becoming soaked. Birds also 
linger along the roads in order to obtain 
gravel and soil particles. 

This technique has proved practical but 
it will work only in ideal pheasant country, 
and can be used only early in the morning 
during the fall months when the vegetation 
is “dripping” with moisture. (10) 

In New York, a census of cyclic game 
species was taken on two different areas to 
analyze the value of refuges. During 1935, 
1936, and 1937 censuses were taken on two 
areas alike in size, cover types, and 
topography, but one was a refuge and the 
other a public hunting area. 

The complete strip method, including all 
of the coverts, was used throughout each 
area. A crew of from three to six men 
made up of a game technician assisted by 
selected CCC boys did the censusing. Ruffed 
grouse, cottontail rabbits, and gray squirrels 
were observed and data taken on each. The 
grouse data consisted of birds flushed, 
tracks, droppings locations, and birds found 
killed. Estimations of the grouse populations 
were made from this data and showed that 


(Continued on next page) 


This set of fine pictures, submitted by L. W. 
Knoblach, Chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs of 
Lehigh County, was taken on a farm near 
Schnecksville, Pa., en July 4. The first picture, 
taken at about 11:00 a.m., shows the hen 
pheasant setting on her nest. The next photo, 
taken about five minutes later, shows an even 
dozen eggs, some in the process of being pecked 
open, The third picture, taken about 5:00 p.m. 
shows Mrs. Pheasant’s filled household. 


The pictures were taken by Mr. George E. 
Phillips, well known photo supply dealer in 
Allentown, Pa., also a member of the Lehigh 
County Fish and Game Protective Association, 
who is deeply interested in wildlife. For his 
photographic patience he was rewarded with 
these unusual pictures, 
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“Are we to take this to mean your wife doesn’t 


want you to go with us to the turkey 
Mortimer?” 


shoot, 
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An Unforgettable 
Character 
(Continued from page 18) 


afternoon; but, when he finally did start 
that fox did not have time to lick off the 
scent because Old Tom was right on his 
tail and at two-thirty we had the old boy 
in the bag. I’ve been sorry ever since that 
the chase didn’t last until three o’clock, 
because I know Old Tom would have been 
able to follow that fox if he licked the 
scent off a dozen times.” 

From what I had seen of Old Tom’s work 
I agreed with Mann that the fox who could 
out-guess Old Tom just didn’t live in those 
parts. Being satisfied with having proven 
to me that Tom was the greatest dog on 
earth we started our trek towards his home, 
where his wife had a luncheon fit for any 
King—especially her home-made bread. 


Some Census Methods for Game 


the population per acre of cover was higher 
on the public shooting grounds during 1935 
and 1936, and just a little lower than the 
refuge population during 1936. The data 
taken on rabbits and squirrels consisted of 
animals seen, tracks, and kills found; but 
their population could not be accurately 
worked out since the census method was not 
well adapted to these species. 


From the results of this study, the con- 
clusion is drawn that the refuges are of no 
value in maintaining populations of cyclic 
species such as the ruffed grouse, cotton- 
tail rabbit, and gray squirrel. Fluctuations 
occur on both protected and unprotected 
areas. Refuges seem only to function as a 
prevention of extermination of the species, 
and not as a reservoir whose overflow will 
furnish continued hunting on surrounding 
lands. (5) 

King developed a census 
Minnesota during 1931, by 
counts of ruffed grouse on sample strips 
in an area. Strips on the 40 lines were run 
arbitrarily at right angles to the topography. 
The census was taken during the week of 
June 10 when nearly all the ruffed grouse 
broods were hatched. The number of feign- 
ing hens, apparently with broods, and the 
flushing distance was recorded. Then by 
taking the width of the “effective strip” and 
computing it as a percentage of the total 
area the total population was estimated. 
The cocks are not counted in the hen tally. 
They can be distinguished by their failure 
to feign wounded and by the greater dis- 
tance flown. 


The greatest weakness of this method is 
the assumption that all hens have mated and 
that all of the broods have hatched. Another 
source of error enters in estimating the 
width of the flushing strip. In bad weather 
conditions this system will not give a true 
estimate because the width of the effective 
strip may be nearly zero. To have a com- 
plete census the male population must be 
considered. The cocks are estimated to be 
equal to the hens or in a ratio of 1:1. This 
may not be the case and gives rise to an- 
other possible error. (8) 


technique, in 
taking brood 


J. P. Miller, while working for the Biologi- 
cal Survey, censused grouse at Mill Village, 
New Hampshire. He used a system of cross- 
hatching with line intervals of four hundred 
feet. The censusing was done by CCC men 
at as regular intervals as possible. “They 
cover the tract by irregular lines of travel 
until they find the ruffed grouse, which are 
the main interest from the management 
standpoint. They record on a mimeographed 
form all the signs noted for all species. These 
notes are referenced to the grid lines and are 
transcribed in the office to the seasonal type 
maps. Repeated observations have shown 
how many grouse are in a particular area, 
and have been the means of tracing not only 
the total populations through the year but 
also the mortality and, in many cases, its 
causes.” (9) 

The greatest error in this system is that 
the same grouse may be counted more than 
once during the same day. In addition, 
since the men cover the area by irregular 
lines, they may miss or avoid certain types 
of cover and therefore not get a true census. 





“It’s a new hunting dog my husband is train- 
ing himself.” 
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“Eyes front, Yardbird!” 


(Continued from page 31) 


Measurements by Ratios Based on Trapping, 
Banding, and Later Recapture of Sample 
Individuals 


Whenever trapping, banding or marking 
can be done with a species, the chance 
should never be missed because the results 
may give valuable information on popula- 
tions, mobility, sex ratios, and habits of the 
species. 


A resourceful method of censusing ducks 
has been developed by Lincoln. He uses 
the banding returns as an index to census 
the ducks for the whole continent. It was 
observed that the total number of birds 
banded, the percentage of bands returned 
after the hunting season is constant from 
year to year, and average around 12%. The 
percentage of banded ducks killed is prob- 
ably the same as the percentage of non- 
banded. If the hunters turn in a record of 
their annual bag, a continental census can 
be computed. The number banded; total 
population—the number of banded kills; 
the total kill. 

Lincoln’s system of continental duck cen- 
sus is hindered by the lack of unreported 
bands killed and the unreported unbanded 
kill. 


“This concept, which we may call the 
Lincoln Index, is one of the most important 
intellectual contributions so far made to the 
art of game management.” (8) 


The same principle was used by Stoddard 
in Georgia. He trapped and banded large 
quantities of quail. By noting the total 
kill as well as the banded kill during the 
hunting season, the density of the population 
was computed. 

Ralph T. King, in his studies of the ruffed 
grouse in Minnesota, developed a method of 
trapping and feathermarking this game bird. 
Since grouse are woodland birds, and not 
acquainted with cultivated grains, it was 
difficult to find a suitable bait. After trying 
various mixtures of food, King found that 
ruffed grouse would feed on a mixture of 
corn, wheat, or rye, and buckwheat after 
the birds learned that these materials were 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Our Heritage to Safeguard 


fend ourselves against ideals, ideas, sophist- 
ries and proposals of people of that charac- 
ter. They are not always easy to detect. 

Therefore, I want to say that, in my 
opinion, and I am sure in your opinion, we 
must “carry on” throughout the war. We 
must guard our heritage. 

Some people seem to think that is not 
the alternative and that losers do not perish. 
If you cast your mind back over the pages 


The Boy Scouts 


jured by a fish hook as an animal would be. 
If the penetration of a hook caused them 
any pain certainly they would not pull and 
fight against the tense pressure of: the line. 
If you were firmly hooked and someone 
started to pull, you would not run against 
the strain but you would go with it to try 
to eliminate the strain. Unfortunately the 
same condition does not exist for the hunter. 
When the gun cracks and the game crumples 
its usefulness to provide sport is forever 
gone. Of course, it is excellent to eat, bui 
that is secondary to the true sportsman. 
On occasion it has been said that the 
sportsmen are a selfish group. To this I 
cannot agree. I have seen men diligently 
feeding a type of game during the toughest 
part of the winter which they do not even 
hunt. Some have contacted land owners 
for one reason or another in a section where 
they never hunt or fish or ever expect to 
Still others gladly work hard for their local 
sportsmen’s association and there is ab- 
solutely no tangible reward there. Personal 
satisfaction is all that is necessary. Dis- 
comfort and inconvenience will gladly be 
experienced by them if they think they are 
doing something for the good of the cause. 
The average Pennsylvania hunter and 
fisherman looks at his sport in the right 
light. He knows that all things are gov- 
erned by the laws of relativity. A ten 
point 175 pound *.1ck, a black bear, or a 
two pound trout from Pennsylvania are 
treasured highly becaus: they are a scarce 
article. This same game would be nothing to 
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of history, you will see that many a great 
social group has perished completely and 
no longer is to be found on the face of the 
earth. Just to mention one, look at Carthage, 
and that is not the only instance that you 
can easily find where a great and powerful 
nation, as it was at one time, has been—not 
only defeated—but utterly destroyed—or look 
at Austria for a more modern example. We 
face those dangers just as they did and we 


and the Sportsmen 





BUY 


WAR 
BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 


brag about at all in the north country 
where anyone of the three is common. 
Flushing and shooting game and playing 
and landing fish is thrilling, but this is 
only part of the sport. A fascinating part 
is the fact that we can never learn all there 
is to know about it; hence there is no person 
who is a complete master. At times success 
and egotism get the better of an individual 
and he believes he has reached the pinnacle. 
All the problems have been solved; any fish 
or any piece of game can be taken. Such 
a viewpoint is but short-lived for sooner or 
later this individual will find himself situ- 
ated where his best efforts are to no avail 
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cannot, if we win this war, say that we have 
won it if we have done so at the sacrifice of 
all of our natural wealth and our resources, 
For our own life’s sake we must carry on. 
and, as we have marked off for ourselves 
this segment of human interest—our re- 
producible natural resources—we must stand 
by with every power and every resource we 
know and double our activity to defend at 
home while we prosecute the war abroad. 





(Continued from page 12) 


in spite of the signs or feeding activity be- 
fore him. Visions crumble, theories are ex- 
ploded. Fortunately the sport is compli- 
cated and uncertain. If we could completely 
master it and secure anything we go after 
at any time as long as there is any left, it 
would become tiresome and we would soon 
search for new fields to conquer. Mystery, 
uncertainty and thrills, always tempting the 
great unknown; these are the lures of hunt- 
ing and fishing. 

Today in Pennsylvania the combined 
number of sportsmen and boy scouts is past 
the million mark. The greatest difference 
between the two groups is the difference 
in the ages of the respective members. Many 
and many a scout in the past has become an 
ardent sportsman and of course this same 
development will continue in the future. 
Many and many a scout will be bitten by 
the hunting and fishing bug and he will 
contract that glorious disease hunting and 
fishing fever, which thank goodness has no 
cure. 


I sincerely believe that the sportsmen and 
the Boy Scouts are more closely allied than 
any other two separate and distinct groups. 
Anything which is said before one is of 
interest to the other. Our common goal is 
to conserve and build so that down through 
the years we, and those who follow us, may 
get maximum pleasure from  bounteous 
nature. It is this feeling of common inter- 
ests which makes it a pleasure for me to 
appear on this program of the Boy Scouts 
in behalf of the sportsmen. 





fires 


— play an important part in the conservation program by building and erecting bird boxes, putting up posters, helping control forest 
. ete. 
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The Log of Rattlesnake Shack 


“Thursday 9. 
small set with ear phones). 

“Friday 10. 20° windy in morning. 
up till 4 a.m. windy as H——L! 


“Saturday 11. Up 9:30. Temperature 21°. 
frozen in shack. 
“Sunday 12. Up 9:15. Temperature 27°. 


lightning 12 midnight. Big storm! Bad! 


“Tuesday 14. Partly cloudy. 


—later? 
“Wednesday 15. 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21. Showers or raining.) 
“Wednesday 22. Snow flurries. 
mouse. 


“Thursday 23. 


heavier. Bed 11:30. Still spitting snow. 
“Friday 24. Up 8 a.m. Light snow falling. 
and left. Oawah!” 


Many Waterfalls in Pennsylvania 


a run descending a thin slit in a cliff. The 
short steep hollows for miles around must 
also have cascades. 

Two or more small runs entering Pine 
Creek in Leonard Harrison State Park are 
a long string of cascades, and many other 
cascades plunge down the bluffs of Pine 
Creek farther down its valley. 


Wayne County 


At Hawley, Wallenpaupack Creek plunges 
“over cascades 5 to 60 feet high until it 
accomplishes a descent of 260 feet in a 
distance of only one miles, the greater por- 
tion of the descent being made within only 
a few hundred feet over the cliffs of Pau- 
pack Falls.” The rocks are flat-lying Cat- 
skill sandstone. These falls are close beside 


Snow flurries and cloudy. Radio good. 


Cloudy. 
“Monday 13. Started to rain 9:30 a.m. Hard rain, thunder and 


7 P.M. rain—lightning bad. Bed 
1:15 A.M. Queer noise in bottom. Rain steady, no lightning now 


Cloudy and windy with showers. 
Spitting snow all day. Caught 


(Seems he took to trapping) 11:45 another mouse. 
7:45 a.m. light snow 32° 10 a.m. 
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(Had a 


5 P.M. still windy. Stayed 


Water and milk 


(Also 16, 


Snow getting 


Lunch about noon 


U. S. Route 6 but behind a large mill. The 
falls are on the line between Monroe and 
Pike Counties. Wallenpaupack Creek emp- 
ties into Lackawaxen River a mile below the 
falls. 

Dyeberry Creek makes a plunge of 25 feet 
at Tanners Falls, and many ravines in the 
bluff along Delaware River between Equi- 
nunk and Masthope have abundant cascades. 


Wyoming County 


Buttermilk Creek in Falls Township flows 
south from Mill City to enter Susquehanna 
River about 10 miles above Pittston. One- 
third of a mile from the mouth is Butter- 
milk Falls, by which the creek descends in 
four successive leaps of 10, 15, 25, and 25 
feet through a vertical distance of 80 feet 
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Red Maple Bloom. 


(Continued from page 15) 


over hard Catskill sandstones, in a horizontal 
distance of 200 yards, through a deep nar- 
row gorge. Right at the mouth are two 
other cascades of 20 and 35 feet, the last 
one dropping directly onto the bed of the 
river. The entire descent is from 715 to 
560 feet or 155 feet. 

Osterhout Creek empties into the Susque- 
hanna at the southeast corner of Tunk- 
hannock Township. About three-quarters 
of a mile from its mouth the creek falls 
vertically 30 feet in cascades, giving splendid 
water power. 

In Nicholson Township, high cascades oc- 
cur on Stephens Run, which mouths in 
Tunkhannock Creek two miles below Nich- 
olson. One of the cascades near the mouth 
is 75 feet high. 











Book Review 


The Ducks, Geese and Swans of 
North America 

This book, written by F. H. Kortright and 
illustrated by T. M. Shortt, is nothing short 
of a waterfowler’s bible . . . a rogue’s gal- 
lery of every duck, goose and swan that 
dwells on or visits the continent of North 
America. The naturalist and scientist will 
likewise find it a treasure chest of wisdom, 
containing many facts previously unrecorded. 
Its 36 full-page color illustrations together 
with more than 200 line drawings and maps 
graphically enliven 450 pages of dramatic 
text. The depiction of various year-round 
plumages in full colors leaves nothing for 
guess work, and the silhouette patterns of 
each species in flight and on the water, to- 
gether with simple and concisely clear “keys” 
make identification of all waterfowl rapid 
and positive. 

The author, Francis H. Kortright, is a 
Canadian sportsman who has observed water- 
fowl since his earliest boyhood. His ex- 


tensive knowledge together with his de- 
lightful manner of writing make learning 
a pleasant fireside hobby. The artist, Terry 
M. Shortt, is widely acclaimed as the Audu- 
bon of Canada; the strokes of his magic 
brush graphically blend life into paints, and 
his illustrations are veritably three dimen- 
sional. 

Chapters by Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Direc- 
tor of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
and Frederick C. Lincoln, noted ornithologist, 
contribute immeasurably to make this the 
book-of-the-year for sportsmen, naturalists 
and wildlife scientists. 

The publisher, the American Wildlife In- 
stitute, is a non-profit, non-partisan corpora- 
tion widely known for the advancement of 
game management and wildlife conservation 
through research and education. 

Price: Full-morocco bound, autographed, 
numbered, limited deluxe edition $10.00; 
Novelex-cloth bound, regular library edition 
$4.50 (in Canada $5.00); Available, postpaid, 
from: American Wildlife Institute, Invest- 
ment Building, Washington, D. C. 


Hitch-Hiking Hunter Wants 
Lift With Deer 


Just to prove there can be a new wrinkle 
in big game hunting, as well as odd requests 
a member of the State Motor Police en- 
counters, Pvt. Ed Burlingame yesterday met 
up with the first nimrod in his memory who 
was seeking a “lift” not only for himself, 
but a huge deer. 

Burlingame was patrolling Route 307, East 
of Lake Scranton when he got the halt sig- 
nal from the red-capped huntsman. He 
stopped to discover an antler parked a short 
distance away. The lucky chap explained 
that he had hitch-hiked a ride up and now, 
having bagged his alloted quota, would wel- 
come aid in hauling his guest home.—Scran- 
ton Tribune. 


Apology 


The photo on page 3 of the February issue 
should have been credited to lancaster News- 
paper Inc., Lancaster, Pa, by M. J. Lutt- 
ringer. 
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The Black 


are stripped from the bushes, as they are 
drawn through the mouth. Some of the 
smaller trees, such as Juneberry, are strad- 
dled and bent to the ground so that the 
fruit can be reached. In one State it was 
observed that they eat of the Cascara tree 
fruit. This has a very strong purgative ef- 
fect, and the reason for partaking of such 
is not known. It may be for a tonic, or 
probably just for ‘something different.’ The 
larger animals it catches are killed by strik- 
ing with the forepaws. Rarely do they cache 
a kill. Moose, Caribou and Deer are killed 
whenever such flesh is desired and obtain- 
able. Cannibalism is known to occur, al- 
though it is rare. 

The bear presents no food problem during 
the cold months as it hibernates in the 
winter, from about December 1 to the time 
of nice weather in the spring. Hibernation 
takes place anywhere they can get privacy 
and protection. They have been found 
hibernating in caves, rock crevices, and 
under trees, in slight depressions in the 
ground. Early in the hibernation period, 
the bear is not so soundly asleep as is the 
woodchuck, and can be roused. But the 
sleep becomes more and more of a stupor 
as it progresses. If a bear is fat, it may fast 
for several weeks before going into hiberna- 
tion. They have been killed several weeks 
prior to this occasion and their digestive 
tract was found to be totally empty. An old 
male may not den up, if food is readily 
available. 

Black bears will travel both day and 
night, and generally, alone as they are very 
solitary animals. They are very wary, and 
shy of anything looking strange. If a noise 
is heard, they will stop until the source is 
located, then proceed, in haste, the other 
way. Their motto, one which has kept them 
from becoming all ‘shot off’ seems to be ‘In 
cease of doubt, run!’ Doubt nearly always 
prevails, for they surely can get ‘places’ in a 
hurry, away from the hunter they see. 
Their mentality is very good, but not so good 
as that of a dog, fox, or wolf. Eyes are not 
so keen, but nose and ears are far better 
than those senses in man. A bear will work 
long and hard at any mischief, but hates to 
work much for business purposes. 





In past years it was occasionally necessary to remove bears from one section of the State to another. 
attempt to restock; sometimes to control damage. 
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Bear 


Well beaten trails, 
be found over their 


in use for years, will 
range. It seems that 
animals are superior to man in this respect, 
in that they choose the best available site 
for a trail, while man so often does not. The 
trails of a bear are found to be very low 
in headroom. Another item of note along 
their trails, is the ‘scratching post.’ Three 
reasons, or rather ideas are given concerning 
these— 

1. May be the same as the urinal post of 
the dog family. 

2. May be as a means to record the growth 
of an individual. 

3. May be a challenge to any other bears 

passing through. 
The males only, do this. The third reason 
given is supposed to be the same as in the 
human race, when a man finds something 
erected by his enemy, or rival, he endeavors 
to destroy such marker, and replace it with 
one of his own. In bear country, it is al- 
most impossible to keep a refuge properly 
posted, as the bears follow the line and tear 
down, or bend (in case of metal), any or 
all signs with which they come in contact. 
A bear is capable of traveling at 30 miles 
per hour for short distances, when necessary. 
They do not attack humans readily. 

The young are able to climb as soon as 
they can walk, and all are capable of climb- 
ing any tree which will support their weight. 
In climbing, they ascend spirally, and come 
down backwards, in contrast to the raccoon 
or squirrel. 

Aside from man, who, through hunting, 
preys on the bear, there are no real preda- 
tors, in this State. In places where found, 
the wolf, cougar, and the grizzly prey on 
the black bear. The porcupine has been 
known to kill, indirectly, by the quills fester- 
ing in the bear’s mouth, causing the jaws to 
swell to such an extent that they could no 
longer be opened. There is a record of a 
bear that starved to death in a pool of 
suckers that he could catch but could not 
eat. 

Pennsylvania has been the leader in man- 
agement of this animal. Most of the phases 
of management important to the increase of 
this animal were laws for its protection. The 
more important laws are as follows: 
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1905—First given status as a Big Game 
Animal, with season from October 1, to 
March 1, of the following year. It was also 
in this year that the first Refuge was es. 
tablished in the State. 

1909—Law enacted providing that all bear 
traps must be surrounded by a barrier. 
tagged with a metal tag bearing name and 
address of owner in English, and visit sets 
every 48 hours, at least once in that time. 
Season from October 1, to January 1 of the 
following year. 

1911—First bag limit established, one to 
an individual, steel trap outlawed, and sea- 
son shortened to two months. October 15 
to December 15. 

1915—Use of pitfalls and pens prohibited. 

1917—First established—three 
to a camp. 

1921—Use of buckshot prohibited for large 
game. Season shortened, and later—Novem- 
ber 1 to December 15. 

1925—Cub bears protected. 

1935—Use of dogs for taking bear pro- 
hibited. 

1936—Deer and bear seasons separated, 

1937—Camp limit reduced to two. 

During the past several years the season 
has been 4 days, shortly after the middle of 
November, 

Claims for bear damage are paid, there 
being $3000 per year appropriated for the 
purpose, but only a little over half of this 
amount is used. The average amount paid 
for sheep killed by bears is $6.30, and for a 
hive of bees is $5.57. The amount paid 
seems to indicate that the bears are being 
kept quite well in the forests, where they 
belong. When hibernating bears are found, 
propagating area signs are placed around 
the immediate area, also a fence to inclose 
the sleeping animal. This practice prevents 
the public from disturbing them. 

Management for bears can be carried on 
by encouraging the growth of various kinds 
of berries, also small shrubs that produce 
food eaten by them. Planting, or releasing, 
nut-bearing trees, will provide excellent 
bear food. As mentioned before, this animal 
has no winter food problem due to its habit 
of hibernating. 


camp limit 


Sometimes this was done in an 
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Some Census Methods for Game 


good to eat. It usually took the birds sev- 
eral weeks to find this out. 

The foods were placed in lean-to shelters 
located in the areas inhabited by grouse 
during the winter months. Simple funnel 
entrance traps were placed in the shelters 
at the time the shelters were built, and the 
panels constituting the roof were left off. 
The bait was placed in the funnel end in 
the trap proper. After the birds began using 
the shelters as feeding stations, the roof 
panels were placed on the traps and the 
actual trapping operations were begun. The 
birds were feather marked by attaching 
colored feathers to the birds’ tail feathers. 
Brilliantly dyed white chicken feathers were 
used. White, red, orange, and yellow proved 
to be the most satisfactory colors. For fur- 
ther identification leg bands, also, were used. 

The birds thus marked could be easily 
distinguished when flushed and valuable data 
on the numbers, mobility, and life histories 
was obtained. (7) 

The wild game bird is much harder to 
successfully trap than our song birds, but 
nevertheless trapping and marking systems 
similar to that employed by King have been 
used on quail, ring-necked pheasants, and 
Hungarian patridges. The types of traps 
and bait used vary according to the species 
but in all instances best results are obtained 
when trapping is done on the winter range 
of the birds. This undoubtedly is due to the 
fact that the birds are hungrier and usually 
more concentrated during the winter 
months. 


Observations of the Density of Populations 
Through the Use of Indices 
Where it is impracticable to use direct 
enumeration of whole areas or samples; or 
measurement by ratios based on trapping, 
banding and later recapture of sample in- 
dividuals; it is often possible to take a cen- 
sus by the skillful use of indices. “An index 
to a game population is any condition which 
can be measured, and which may be expec- 
ted to vary in proportion to the population 
which cannot be measured. The index is 
used to measure the population indirectly. 
Indices usually yield only relative abund- 
ance but sometimes absolute abundance.” (8) 
The number of drumming males can be 


removed 
of a ringneck 
pheasant, well up under the throat, 


The above object to the right was 
from underneath the feathers 


used as an index of abundance of ruffed 
grouse if the sex ratio is known. This 
method may be used from the first real 
spring weather until June and the drum- 
ming is most regular soon after sunrise, just 
before sunset, or soon after a storm. 


This method is useful with sparce pop- 
ulations, or in areas where the cover is 
scattered. (11) 


An absolute census of red grouse nests is 
obtained by Scotch gamekeepers by count- 
ing the groups of “clocker droppings” along 
the rivulets. The “clocker droppings” are 
found to be peculiar in incubating hens. 
Each hen waters at a fixed point whenever 
she leaves her nest to feed and there de- 
posits the “clocker.” The number. of 
“clocker” groups along the stream gives an 
index to the population of incubating hens 
utilizing the adjacent areas. Since the red 
grouse is monogamous, the total breeding 
pairs may be determined by this census 
technique. 


Before the total population of an area can 
be determined under such a system it must 
be first ascertained if there has been a con- 
centration of nesting which would make the 
counted area unrepresentative. (8) 

The number of birds seen per hour in 
various habitats may be used as an index 
to relative abundance of two or more species. 
Linsdale used birds per day as an index, 
and Raunkiare used the frequency with 
which various species occurred in a fixed 
system of sample plots. These ideas give 
indices to relative abundance, rather than 
a true census. (8) 

At Petersham, Massachusetts, during the 
dusk hours of late April and early May, 
the breeding woodcock were roughly cen- 
sused by listening for nuptial flights of the 
male. (11) 

This technique will be satisfactory only 
when the sex ratio is known, and to avoid 
duplicates, the singing grounds must be 
scattered. 

Leopold tried “coveys per dog per day” 
as an index of quail populations in the Lake 
States, but found it unsatisfactory due to 
the different types of cover and the varying 
ability of the dogs. This method could be 
used on a given area with the same dog 
and would probably be a good index to 
compare the poupulations from year to year. 


The number of ring-necked pheasants 
flushed per man-hour by selected parties 
of hunters was used as an index to density 
by the Iowa Game Survey during the hunt- 
ing season of 1932. The results were later 
checked by the sample-plot census and the 
two compared favorably in showing the 
geographic distribution of density. 

It must be remembered that such a system 
will give an accurate index only where the 
areas being compared are similar, and where 
the hunting is done at the same time and 
in the same manner. It is further necessary 
that the hunters return a true count of the 
birds flushed. 

An index to the trend of a population of 
a species may be obtained by bag record 
taken through a term of years. Leopold 
recorded “jacksnipe seen and killed in Dane 
County, Wisconsin, during weekly hunts 
from 1919 to 1929, by himself and A. W. 
Schorger. The birds seen and killed per 
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trip are reduced to a uniform time-interval 
(per full day of 8 hours). The conclusion 
was that a decrease of perhaps 50% has 
taken place during the period measured.” 
He also kept a similar record that compares 
“ducks seen per year, and ducks seen and 
killed per day, in the middle Rio Grande 
Valley, New Mexico, during weekly hunts 
from 1918 to 1923.” 


The 1942 Flight 
of Woodcocks 


(Continued from page 6) 


flights occurred after October 19. In a nor- 
mal October perhaps all migration would 
have been a little earlier. 


Allan T. Studholme, Acting Chief, Divi- 
sion of Propagation and Research, Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission, received some re- 
ports from woodcock observers on the 1942 
fall flight through McKean County. Two 
heavy flights were observed in that county 
and they were recorded October 2-4 and 
October 10-11. As McKean County is about 
100 miles north of Centre County, it is likely 
that those flights were the same flights that 
were recorded in Centre County October 
6-11 and October 15-19. 

In general, the 1942 fall flight of wood- 
cock through Centre County was very good. 
It is hoped that the recovery trend will con- 
tinue. 


On Sunday, 
a teacher at the Rothsville High School, called 


November 22, Martin Stapleton, 
Barton L. Sharp, president of the Lancaster 
County Bird Club, Lititz, en the phone to tell 
him about a rare bird he found. Sharp in- 
vestigated and found it to be a Scissor-Tailed 
Flycatcher—a male in full plumage, perched on 
an apple tree. The bird was collected for scien- 
tific purposes. These birds seldom leave their 
southern and south western range, and records 
show there was only one previous record for 
Pennsylvania and one for New Jersey. The New 
Jersey record was made by a Dr. Abbott in Tren- 
ton in 1872. 
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A Marine’s Dream 


A Marine dreams of his home 

In the outdoors where he was born 
Of wooded hill and dale 

Of fields of standing corn 


A glimpse of a fleeing rabbit 
A little beagle ringing song 
These are his fondest dreams 
When the nights are long 


When the war is over 

And the boys come marching home 
This Marine and his dog 

Once again, the fields will roam 


For hunting is his pleasure 
That he always will enjoy 
To some he’s a big Marine 
At heart, he’s just a boy 


Pvr. Harotp W. FISHER, 
U. S. Marine Corps. 


Do You Know That 
By W. W. Brirron 


1. The pioneer fur traders in Alaska and 
Canada offered rewards to the Indian or 
Eskimo who saw the first goose of the spring, 
and all joined in jubilant welcome to the 
newcomer. 

2. Two thousand years ago many learned 
persons advanced the idea that migratory 
birds flew to the moon and there spent the 
winter. 

3. The mystery of migration had men like 
Aristotle so puzzled that many of them 
thought that the larger birds carried upon 
their backs as living freight the smaller 
birds which were known to be notoriously 
poor flyers. 

4. The majority of small birds and many 
of the larger migrate at night, so that they 
may more readily elude their enemies under 
cover of the darkness. 

5. Reverse Migration, called “Vagrant Mi- 
gration” has been noted among the Heron 
Family. Many of these birds go North after 
nesting season for a short time previous to 
their southern flight. 

Editor’s Note: If you like this little 
column please contribute to it. 
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TGOSH, FOUR A.M. W AND 1 PROMISED WHEWL HOPE \il!] | ORHO.- XY NO NOARUDY-1'VE 
AND WE'RE JUST [hb TRUDY TD BE TRUDY'S ASLEEP- JUST’ |) BEEN IN FOR ALONG 





MAYBE 1 CAN GET 
AWAY WITH IT! 


GET TING 
IN, EH! 


GETTING HOME HOME AT Ue 
FROMTHE SPORTSMEN'S ) HOPE I CAN 
BANQUET WHAT'LL NEAK IN 

OUR WIVES SAY? OMEHOW! 





TIME - £R-UH- I COULDNT 
SLEEP AND DECIDED 
TO GET UP-IM 

























JUST DRESSING! 
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HMM-1'M NOT SO \ SURE- HE'LL OH, OH, THERE'S P THE PHONE'S 
THE PHONE- TLL Pp \ RINGING £ED- 
PHONE MRS. FIN HAVE TO HOP RIGHT YA ANSWER (1 


AND SEE WHAT } A LONG TIME// IN BED BEFORE / . FR PROBABLY A 
TIME ED rf MARY GETS Se WRONG NUMBER- 
Le uy : LET'S JUST LET 











GOT IN! 
EV - YOU IT RING! 
GET RIGHT UP 


THAT PHONE 
THIS INSTANT! 



































WHAT DO } | WHEW!/ - T 
YOU WANT] | THINK T'LL 
ED -- RUN OFF ANDO 





TRUOY, WILL 
ER-UH, OUCH: | YOU SEND 
OUCH-HELP-| | ARCHIE 











DRESSED, EH!! 
YOU Just GOT 






















































IN, DIDN'T YOU? WELP- DOWN- 1'D He JOIN THE 
POLICE: ! 7} LIKE TO TALK . Y7| | COMMANDOS -- 
on ® HIM ABOUT }] OKAY £D-HELL I NEED 
HAT PHONE LIMP RIGHT A REST! 
CALL!! DOWN-TM 
FINISHED 






WITH HIM 
NOW' 











es aA 
AP a ——* \ 
~~ BY GOLLY, } 
( I'O HAVE GOT 4 
‘AWAY WITH (T 
‘ \F HE HADN'T | 
// -< WAADTRUDY ) 




























+ {> PHONE ME! 


re \ —=- 














